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THE RELATIONS OF CHURCH AND STATE. 


THE Wisdom of ALmicuty Gop has instituted three societies, 
within each of which it is His Will that every human being 
should be included. They are the Church, the State, and the 
Family. Perhaps it would be better to say, that there are three 
classes of societies. For the number of individual families is 
very great ; and they do not seem to have any other bonds of 
: connection than the Church and the State. There are also many 
States, and it does not appear to be the Divine Will that they 
should have any other bond of union, than the membership of 
their members in the Church. The Church, indeed, is, in the- 
: ory, one great society, extending all over the world ; and the 
‘ particular Churches which exist within the bounds of the sev- 
eral States are all portions of the one Church. But this one 
Church may be considered, even in theory, as the sole speci- 
1, men of a class. Practically, the several particular Churches 
‘- 


it have so little intercourse with each other, and the place of the 
. Church is so often usurped by a pseudo-Church, that the actual 
of appearance presented is rather that of a class of societies than 
> of a single society. But whatever phraseology we may use, 
od the fact remains, that it is the Will of Gop that every man and 
‘ woman in the world should be a member of three societies. 

oe This being so, it follows that those societies must bear some 


relation to each other. Occupying the same territory and 
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composed of the same individuals, the result is inevitable. It 
is intended in this paper to say something of the relations 
between the Church and the State; that is to say, between the 
State and the particular Church within her boundaries. Of 
the Family, it is not intended to speak, except perhaps inci- 
dentally; the relations of the Church and State, to each other, 
will furnish a theme quite as extensive as can be conveniently 
dealt with. 

There have been several theories on this subject. One is 
that the State and the Church, within its precincts, being com- 
posed of precisely the same members, are one society and not 
two. But it is not practically true, that their members are the 
same. Moreover, they have two sets of officers ; and if they 
are one society, that society has two governments. The practi- 
cal effect of this will be very much the same as if they were 
two societies. In the one case it is necessary to inquire into 
the relations of the two societies ; in the other, of the two gov- 
ernments. The difficulties of the enquiry and the principles 
upon which it is to be conducted will, in both cases, be very 
much the same. Another theory is that they are two societies, 
but that one is subordinate to the other. This leads to two 
sub-theories, as the superiority is assigned to the State or to 
the Church. The first of these sub-theories is Erastianism ; 
the other is Ultramontanism or the old Scottish Covenant 
Presbyterianism, as it happens to be combined with Romanism 
or Protestantism. Another theory is that the two should 
exist in absolute independence of each other, neither having 
any authority over the other. 

The last is the American theory, and, as the writer believes, 
the true one. It involves the difficulty of providing for col- 
lisions between the two authorities ; which in all the others 
are summarily disposed of by the authority of the State; 
except in those countries in which the authority of the Church 
has been held to be the superior one. There, it has never hap- 
pened that the theory has been acceptable to the civil govern- 
ment. The civil government has always found adherents, and 
the result has generally been a strife ; which could only be ter- 
minated by the victory of the State, or by the termination of the 
connection. In that case the Church must assume the inde- 
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pendept position. The only case of the sort which history 
affords is that of the so-called Free Church of Scotland. In 
the United States and some of the British Colonies, the connec- 
tion has been dissolved by the State. 

There thus exist several independent Churches and pseudo- 
Churches in the world ; to the number, it seems clear, that the 
Church of England will in time be added. Whether the socie- 
ties which are in this position be Churches or pseudo-Churches, 
makes no difference in their rights with relation to this ques- 
tion ; because the State has no right to determine the question 
of their character. But it is well to know what those relations 
are. The State is bound to recognize every Society which pre- 
sents itself as a Church. But she is not bound to allow any 
Churches, true or false, to interfere with the exereise of her 
legitimate authority. This raises the question of the extent 
of State and of Church authority. Both exist and must be pro- 
vided for ; and some boundary must be settled between them. 

This has been attempted upon two principles. The first was 
the nature of the question. All questions were considered as 
either temporal or spiritual; but it has been found that all 
questions are both spiritual and temporal. Actions only are 
the proper objects of law ; and all voluntary actions are the 
proper objects of law. But all voluntary actions are either 
sinful or not sinful, and so have qualities which cannot be denied 
to be spiritual. On the other hand all voluntary actions may 
affect the welfare of the community, and so have temporal 
qualities also. It is thus impossible to draw a satisfactory line 
between questions. Anattempt has, also, been made to draw the 
line between persons ; but this failed for a similarreason. All 
persons were, or ought to have been, members of both socie- 
ties. Each party, however, attempted to secure a special por- 
tion of exclusive jurisdiction. The Church claimed for the 
clergy an exemption from the jurisdiction of the State ; while 
the State advanced a similar claim for her rulers and their 
immediate dependants. Such exemptions were absurd, and 
only tended to subvert the authority of both institutions ; while 
they afforded no protection to the great body of mankind from 
the oppressions of either. 

It was not, therefore, wonderful that each party denied the 
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claims of the other, and so those claims only furnished new 
causes of discord. The only settlement which wou\d have 
provided for the case was never thought of. The only remedy 
is to regard the two societies as absolutely independent of 
each other, and not entitled to take any control of each other’s 
proceedings ; except in certain special cases, and that accord- 
ing to certain principles. The dangers of collision may be 
reduced under two general heads, as they are connected with 
the making and the interpretation of human laws. There may 
be danger that the Church will make laws, or so interpret 
those which she has made, as to interfere with the welfare of the 
State or the citizens. On the other hand, there may be danger 
that the State may make laws, obedience to which will involve 
men in sin, or. so interpret her laws as to produce the same 
effect. The danger in either case is rather apparent than real. 
But it is well to consider carefully the nature of law. 

All law must be resolved into the Divine Will; which is 
made known to man by the Word, the Works, and the 
Providence of Gop. But it is, notwithstanding, not easy to 
ascertain with absolute certainty what that Will is in any par- 
ticular case. The Word often furnishes only general princi- 
ples; which cannot be applied to particular cases, without a 
great deal of thought and reasoning, in which men are liable 
to be mistaken. The Will of Gop can only be collected from 
His Works by a long and laborious induction, to which few 
are equal. The cases in which the Will of Gop is to be col- 
lected from His Providence are not very many, and present 
their own peculiar difficulties. Where a person is acting by 
or for himself, and his actions will affect no one but himself, he 
may be allowed to decide what the Law of Gop is for himself, 
without any appeal, except that which must always be acknowl- 
edged, to the Lawgiver. But such cases arenot many. In very 
many cases, to say the least, this cannot be done. When men 
act together they must act upon some one interpretation of the 
Law. When their actions affect other persons, such persons can- 
not be expected to acquiesce in the decisions of the agents, if they 
differ from their own. Hence the necessity of public authority. 

The oldest form of public authority is the judicial. The 
ruler, whether civil or ecclesiastical, interfered to decide a dis- 
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pute between two or more persom ; who interpreted differen tly 
the law which ought to govern some transaction in which they 
were both or all interested. In process of time a legislative 
authority was developed, which dictated to the judges the 
principles, according to which they were to decide the contro- 
versies which came before them. The legislative authority 
was a check upon the judicial, operating by dictating its course 
of action. To dictate implied superiority. So the legislature 
is regarded as superior to the judiciary. Yet it is only a 
development from it, and the earliest human laws were the 
precedents which the judiciary both made and followed. The 
earliest written human laws were the rules, which the judges 
caused to be written for their own guidance and the informa- 
tion of those who had business with them. The next step was 
that of instructions from superior to subordinate tribunals. 
The next, the gathering together of the judges of the subordi- 
nate tribunals to consult with their superiors about such instruc- 
tions. The last, the formation of assemblies, whose business it 
is to prepare such instructions, that is to make rules, for all 
tribunals indifferently. But the object of the decisions, of 
the precedents, of the instructors, and of the rules, is 
the same. It is to discover and apply the Will of Gop in 
the particular case. It may, and often does happen, that, in 
the course of a complicated process, the means may defeat the 
end. But it is not the less necessary that there should be 
somewhere an authority to use some means for so necessary a 
purpose. To leave the interpretation of the law of Gop, and 
its enforcement, in each particular case, to private judgment, 
would be to deliver the world over to anarchy and perpetual 
war. 

Such was not the Divine intention. The two great societies 
of which we are treating, were erected to meet the evil. Both 
involve the need of authority; and all authority must be 
Divinely given, or it can have no existence. The Divine 
Wisdom has chosen to institute two societies and to delegate 
to them two authorities ; which are, in a certain sense, the 
same. Both are to interpret His Laws ; both are to enforce 
His Laws. But they are to interpret them for different pur- 
poses ; and to enforce their interpretations in a different man- 
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ner. The one is established for the salvation of souls, and 
without reference to the temporal welfare of mankind. At 
least, such reference is very indirect, and is not the principal 
object of the society. It has therefore nothing to do with 
tliings. Its jurisdiction is over persons with respect to actions, 
and that only as those actions affect the spiritual welfare of 
the agents or others. It has therefore nothing to do with 
physical force. The ultimate means by which it is to enforce 
its decisions, is excommunication. 

Excommunication, according to the principles of the Church, 
is a very serious thing. It is so, objectively. But like every- 
thing else, except physical force, it operates on the minds of 
men only as it is viewed by the individual to be affected. To 
the bulk of mankind it is only exclusion from Church privi- 
leges, and from what they regard as a voluntary society. 

The State, on the other hand, is instituted for the promotion 
of the temporal welfare of the people, without any direct ref- 
erence to their spiritual well-being. No doubt the spiritual 
well-being of the people is promoted by good temporal laws, 
but indirectly ; such an effect is a secondary one, and the laws 
are not framed with any design to produce it. It isa conse- 
quence of the goodness of the laws ; and the goodness of the 
laws consists in their being a true interpretation of the Will of 
Gop. It is desirable that all laws should be good in this sense. 
But it is not to be expected ; more especially as few lawgivers 
attempt any such interpretation. 

But the interpreters are two, and neither of them infallible. 
The consequence is that there will be clashings between their 
interpretations ; that is between the laws which they respect- 
ively promulgate. This is of the less importance, when we 
take into view the different objects of the two societies and 
the different modes in which their decisions are to be enforced. 
The jurisdiction of the Church is altogether spiritual, and can- 
not be properly enforced otherwise than by spiritual censures. 
The jurisdiction of the State is temporal, and extends, not only 
over persons in respect of actions, but also over material 
things. It may, therefore, properly be enforced by physical 
power ; and it is expressly revealed that to the civil ruler is 
committed the sword. which he beareth not in vain. 
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Still, there remains the great truth that the function of both 
is to interpret the Divine Law, and the other great truth, that 
there can be but one true interpretation of that Law. If twoare 
given, there will arise two questions. The first is: Can either 
authority enforce its own interpretation? The answer must be 
that each can do so within its own jurisdiction. The mistake 
was in making an erroneous decision; and as neither is the 
judge of the other, the decision of neither is a reason for the 
other’s receding from a decision. Yet it may be, and is, a 
very good reason for reconsidering the grounds of the decision. 
The other question is: Which is to be obeyed? The answer 
is: Both, if possible. But suppose the two interpretations 
really clash, so that both cannot be obeyed. Then the appeal, 
in the absence of any other tribunal, lies to the private judgment 
of the individual. If he have not the means of forming a 
judgment, he will of course obey that authority to whose sanc- 
tion he attaches the most importance. If he be a mere man of 
the world he will obey the civil, if a conscientious Christian 
the ecclesiastical law. In any case, however, he is to obey 
Gop rather than man. But then he must be sure that the Laws 
of Gop and those of man really clash, before he can set up one 
as a reason for not obeying the other. 

The various theories of the relations of Church and State 
which have been mentioned, have at different periods of the 
world’s history been worked out in practice. Some men pre- 
fer an union between the two societies, and approve that inter- 
meddling of the State with sacred things which seems to be 
its inevitable consequence, and which is exhibited in England. 
They are able to cite the Jewish, or rather Israelitish, nation as 
a precedent in favour of their views ; which, they maintain, has 
received the Divine approbation. Perhaps it may be well to 
examine a little into the history of the chosen people. 

It is necessary to remember, in so doing, that the govern- 
ment of the Israelites differs from all others, in being a true 
theocracy. Gop Himself vouchsafed to be their King, in a 
very peculiar manner. The authorities, both civil and ecclesi- 
astical, were His immediate delegates, in a way which no 
others have ever been. Both of them were expected to be 
guided, on all important occasions, by direct revelations 
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of His Will; which they were authorized to seek for, 
and did obtain, in a manner which, although directly 
miraculous, was a regular portion of their system of govern- 
ment. Besides this, there was a series of prophets, who were 
specially commissioned to make known the Will of Gop, not 
only to the rulers of the nation, but to the people themselves. 
Moreover, it was true in their case, that the nation and the 
Church were exactly coéxtensive. The Church was not 
designed to extend beyond the limits of the nation ; and who- 
ever joined the Church became a member of the nation. The 
nation, on the other hand, was not permitted to receive any cit- 
izens who did not become members of the Church. Every 
descendant of Israel. wherever born, was at once a citizen of 
the nation and a member of the Church. Israel was alike the 
name of both. They were identical in a way and sense which 
had no precedent, and cannot be imitated. 

When Israel came out. of Egypt, Moses was their Divinely 
appointed leader, prophet, and lawgiver, uniting in himself all 
the functions of a civil and ecclesiastical governor. An eccle- 
siastical government was soon organized, which was subordi- 
nate to Moses; because he gave the law by express revela- 
tion. After the death of Moses, Joshua and the Judges were 
successively raised up by Divine power to administer the 
government. What was the extent of the powers which 
they actually possessed, we have very scanty means of know- 
ing. Perhaps they were not always the same. Some of them 
seem to have been merely military leaders. Some, like Samp- 
son, hardly so much, but only occasional deliverers. There is 
not in the history of Sampson any trace of authority exercised 
by him, even as a military chief. In other cases, as those of Sam- 
uel and Deborah, the rulers were such, because they were proph- 
ets, and the resemblance of their position to that of Moses is 
very striking. ‘It was in the time of Samuel that monarchy 
was introduced into Israel. Before that time there is no pos- 
sibility of discovering what were the relations of the Church 
and State. All that we can see is that everything was in such 
a condition as to afford no precedent which can be fol- 
lowed. 


The introduction of the monarchy introduced the idea of two 
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governments, at least made it more clear than it was before. 
Thenceforth, there was to be a king who was the head of the 
nation, and an high priest who was to be the head of the 

hurch. Both offices were to be hereditary in the male line. 
They were fixed in different families, and even in different 
tribes. The representative of Aaron could never be the repre- 
sentative of Saul or of David. At first, so long as Samuel 
lived, the old theocracy continued, and Saul was plainly subor 
dinate to Samuel in temporal as well as in spiritual matters. 
But it was in virtue of the supernatural powers which Samuel 
possessed as a prophet. In fact, Samuel was not the high 
priest, and therefore not the head of the Church. The subor- 
dination was of the King to Gop, not of the State to the 
Church. 

It is to this period of the sacred history that those persons 
look for authority who are for subordinating the State to the 
Church, whether they be Romanists or Presbyterians. But it 
did not continue long. Samuel died, and with him it termi- 
nated. Saul was left to himself; and certainly did nothing 
which would furnish a safe precedent. The next reign is the 
period relied upon by the friends of, what may be called, the 
Laudian form of the connection between Church and State. 
The idea of this phase is that of a civil government adminis- 
tered by a pious member of the Church, and exercising a salu- 
tary control over the Church, agreeably to the advice of her 
authorities. Itis really an alliance between Church and State ; 
in which the apparent superiority is in the State; but it is only to 
be used with the consent and under the direction of the proper 
authorities of the Church. The picture is a very pretty one ; 
but it cannot be realized. Its great blemish, if it could be 
realized, would be, that it would arm the Church with a physi- 
cal power, to which she has no right, which could be of no real 
use to her, and would in fact interfere with the ends for which 
she was instituted. 

The reign of David does not seem really to furnish a prece- 
dent for such a state of things. That which is most relied on 
is the change in the line of high priests. The line of Eleazer, 
the legitimate line, had at some unknown time, for some un- 
known reason, and in some unknown manner, been removed 
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from its proper place to make way for the line of Ithamar. All 
that David did was to restore the office to its rightful proprie- 
tor. It may be by direction from above, for David was himself 
a prophet, and was always surrounded by prophets. It may 
be asa civil judge, deciding the right to the possession of 
the material things and temporal advantages belonging to 
the office. Thus much any civil ruler would have a right 
to do. 

After the time of David, the government took a form much 
more like to that of modern States. But the theocracy still occa- 
sionally appears. At the death of Solomon the kingdom was 
divided. In the ten tribes the Church ceased to exist, or at 
least to have any government. There was a line of prophets, 
representing immediately and supernaturally the Gop of Israel. 
But each of them held a direct commission ; of which his mira- 
cles and his fulfilled prophecies were the evidences. There was 
no line of priests constituting an ordinary Church government. 
The established religion was sometimes the worship of Baal, and 
sometimes that of the true Gop, represented by the calves of 
Jeroboam, and conducted by priests named by the king. This 
last system, except the calves, seems exactly that of the late 
Dr. Arnold. It has been very recently promulgated by Lord 
Palmerston and Sir Richard Bethell, as the true idea of Church 
government. <A similar system seems always to have prevailed 
in all heathen countries. 

In the kingdom of Judah, there was always kept up a suc- 
cession of priests, and a remembrance of the true religion, 
which the good kings favoured and the bad kings oppressed. 
The history does not seem to throw any light on the relations 
of Church and State; although it is certain that the good 
kings did, to some extent, intermeddle with the affairs of 
religion. 

In all heathen countries, as has been already said, the system 
was that of a State, which held and maintained a State relig- 
ion, of, which the priests were State functionaries, agreeably to 
the notions of Dr. Arnold, Lord Palmerston, and Sir Richard 
Bethell. But such notions are essentially heathen, and incapa- 
ble of being connected with Christianity in any form. The 
distinctive differences between heathenism and Christianity, on 
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this point, have been very well set forth by an able writer in 
the Saturday Review. His remarks follow : 


Through the ages of Christian history, the State and the Church have 
always been distinct, sometimes allied, but not less often antagonistic powers. 
Herein is a great fundamental difference between Christian and Pagan, indeed 
between ancient and modern history,—here is the fact which lies at the bottom 
of the history of modern civilization. In Greece and Rome, and other Pagan 
countries less known to us, the same phenomenon may be less distinctly traced 
—the Church, or outward form of religion, was always in close intercommun- 
ion with the State. Once severed from it, it could not exist independ- 
ently, simply because the outward form was all—there was no inner life, no 
conviction, no conscience to support it. Hence the identification of king and 
priest ; hence, under certain conditions, the yearning of the religious senti- 
ment to identify the king with Gop. The deification of the Roman emperors 
was the desperate attempt of a failing religious principle to recover its connec- 
tion with the world of spirits. Hence followed, also, the distinction which 
may be constantly observed between religious persecutions under Paganism 
and under Christianity. The Pagan, in ordinary times, treated an alien 
belief with an indulgence to which some writers have given the names of libe- 
rality and true philosophy ; but whenever the State was afflicted by temporal 
calamities, when plague raged or war impended, or an impression prevailed of 
national decline, then all this indulgence, this philosophical liberality, vanished 
inamoment. The people’s religion, it was supposed, had been insulted, the peo- 
ple’s gods were incensed—the State suffered for the impiety of the unbelievers. 
Hence the superstitious fury of the Athenians at the mutilation of the Herm, 
and the more extensive and conspicuous persecutions of the Christians under 
the Roman emperors—persecutions waxing more and more furious, more and 
more frantic, in proportion, not to the religious convictions of the people who 
demanded them, but to the sufferings and apprehended dangers of the State. 
Quite different have been the origin and motives of persecution among Chris- 
tians. These have sprung from the inner conscience of fanatical believers— 
from their assurance that the death of the body might be the salvation of the 
soul. Wicked as they have been, they have not generally been selfish. Incon- 
sistent as they have been with that rare philosophy of belief, which is content 
to leave to Gop the punishment of injuries done to Himself, they are equally 
inconsistent with the indifference, the levity, the vital unbelief, which accom- 
panied the heathen ery of “The Christians to the lions.” The State indeed, 
in modern times, has too often taken advantage of the earnestness of popular 
fanaticism to repress inconvenient innovations, and stifle the spirit of inquiry, 
and therefore persecution amonz Christians has worn sometimes the appear- 
ance of zeal for the welfare of the State; but the notion of the heresy of a 
part of the nation bringing a curse upon the whole—the great bugbear of the 
heathen religions—has made but a faint and fleeting impression upon the 
Christian world. 


We have copied more of this passage than was absolutely 
necessary to our purpose; because it contained important 
truths which will serve to illustrate that portion of it which is 
so necessary. The first great difference between the Christian 
and the Pagan religions is the truth of the one and the false- 
hood of the other. The second is that the one addresses itself 
to the faith and conscience and the other does not. From 
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these two arises a third, that the Christian religion is exclusive. 
Exclusiveness is not an inseparable badge of truth ; but all 
truth implies exclusiveness. Hence exclusiveness is sometimes 
assumed by imitations of truth. But exclusiveness is the insep- 
arable badge of sincere belief. Christianity is true, claims to 
be true, is exclusive, addresses itself to the conscience. This 
is manifested in the character of the persecutions of which 
mistaken Christians have been guilty. But it is also the rea- 
son that Christianity can endure persecution. It is the reason 
that the Church can exist independently of the State. It is 
a reason for her being unfit for an union with the State. 

The only point in which the functions of the Church and tlie 
State coincide is, that they are both makers of laws. Each of 
them has other functions ; but when we treat of the relations 
of the Church and the State, we are to treat of them both as 
lawgivers ; in which general phrase may be included the idea 
of law expounders. Laws are designed to regulate moral 
actions. All moral actions ought to be governed by the 
Divine Law. But it is not necessary that in every case the 
Divine Law should be expounded and enforced by human 
authority. There thus remains a large body of moral action, 
which is not governed by any human law. Within this field of 
action lies the undisputed domain of private judgment. Every 
man is to conform his actions to the Divine Will ; but he is to 
decide, for himself, without any appeal to any earthly tribunal. 
The term morals is applied to the body of principles by which 
men are to govern themselves in such matters. The term law 
is applied to the rules which have been promulgated by author- 
ity. Law is ecclesiastical or civil, as it has been promulgated 
by the authorities of the Church or of the State. There are 
thus three sets of rules to which men are subject. Some actions 
are prohibited by one of these sets of rules, others by two, oth- 
ers by all three. The idea of an action prohibited by one of 
these codes only is, however, to be taken with much qualification. 
For, usually, the code of morals prohibits every thing which 
either of the other codes prohibits. But there may be cases in 
which one of the legislatures has transcended its powers, and 
prohibited that which is not prohibited by the Law of Gop, 


and consequently not by the law of morals. But these are 
anomalous cases. 
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There are certain limits to the authority of both the Church 
and the State. But they cannot be defined by any very formal 
and precise rules. They must rest upon general principles ; on 
the application of which the legislative authorities must them- 
selves decide. These principles are some of those by which the 
relations of Church and State are to be governed; but there 
are other things to be taken into consideration. 

Collisions between the Church and the State are great evils ; 
and they are, if possible, to be avoided ; but not at the expense 
of the abdication, by either, of its proper functions and author- 
ity. These extend, though upon different grounds, to the con- 
servation of good morals, and that not only by direct laws, 
but by the assertion of principles which are not directly 
enforced by penal law. The latter is more within the prov- 
ince of the Church than of the State. It may be so used as to 
do much good, without any danger of a collision. 

The present article must now draw to a close. It has been 
chiefly occupied with the nature of the Divine institutions of 
Church and State. Upon some future occasion it will be at- 
tempted to apply the general principles which it enunciates to 
their relations. From their nature those relations are to be 
inferred. They are very important as regulating the action of 
the Church herself, as well as that of individuals, and they are 
by no means generally understood. H. D. E. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE CHURCH OF 
SCOTLAND SINCE 'THE REFORMATION. 


NO. VIII.—CLOUDS AND STORMS. 


“ A plague upon this howling! 
They are louder than the weather, or our office.” 
—The Tempest. 


Cuar.es I. succeeded his father upon the throne of Great 
Britain at the early age of twenty-five years. He was haughty 
and imperious by nature, possessed with the loftiest ideas of the 
royal prerogative, and entirely unacquainted with the spirit and 
character of the Scottish people. He had correct views of the 
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nature and constitution of the Christian Church, but his zeal far 
outran his discretion. When he wished to reach a point he 
essayed the shortest road to it, regardless of the obstacles in 
the way, and his ability to surmount them. The year after his 
accession (1624) he issued a new commission for Scotland to 
take cognizance of all ecclesiastical offences; but the nobles 
and other leading men fancied they saw another Star Chamber, 
and resisted so stoutly that he withdrew it. He also gave 
Archbishop Spottiswoode precedence before the Lord Chancel- 
lor, but that functionary, Sir George Hay, afterwards Earl of 
Kinnoul, sturdily objected, and would “never let him have it 
all the days of his life.” He also issued Ten Articles to the 
Bishops for the more strict enforcing of those of Perth. The 
Primate had possessed much influence with James, and his wise 
suggestions and counsels were always attended to with respect ; 
but Charles preferred to carry out his own ideas and opinions, 
and his Scotch advisers eventually deluded and betrayed him 
to gratify their hostility to the Church and Prelates. 

The measures he took in reference to the tenths or tithes, 
though perfectly just in themselves, and indeed admirable, 
proved the main occasion of his future difficulties and disasters 
in this kingdom. It is impossible here to trace minutely and 
clearly the mode by which laymen had since the days of Knox’s 
outbreak, got possession of the Church lands and tithes: suffice 
it to say that such was the fact. James had made vigorous 
attempts to remedy the evil, but had only succeeded in recover- 
ing some of the Episcopal estates at great expense; while his 
other efforts proved fruitless. Charles at one stroke revoked 
all the grants made in the two preceding reigns (as he had a 
legal right to do), except as to those lands which belonged to 
the Episcopal sees. In 1629 the parties interested made “a 
submission” to the King that he might decide on their respect- 
ive rights ; and a royal decree-arbitral was promulgated in Sep- 
tember of that year, which provided among other things for 
the valuation of the tithes, and their appropriation as a fund 
liable to the utmost for the support of the clergy. Lawson 
states that the system established by Charles is substantially 
the same with that now existing; and that, though furiously 
assailed at the outset, it is now universally admitted to be a 
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noble monument of the wisdom and magnanimity of the royal 
martyr. 

A conference had been held at Edinburgh in 1628 to delib- 
erate on the resumption of the Church laws, and was attended 
by many of the bishops, nobles, and clergy. An anecdote is 
related which forcibly illustrates the barbarity and ferocity of 
the manners of the day, and the wicked motives and principles 
of the opponents of the Church. It was agreed by these wor- 
thies that the Earl of Nithsdale and the other royal commis. 
sioners should be assassinated if they ventured to press the 
proposed scheme. Sir Robert Douglas, afterwards Earl of 
Belhaven, was blind, but he nevertheless desired to make one 
of the party and be placed by the side of one of the intended 
victims, as he said he “could make sure.” He was accordingly 
seated next to the Earl of Dumfries, whom he tightly grasped 
with one hand, saying that from his blindness he was afraid of 
falling, while he kept the other on his dagger, prepared to stab 
his unsuspecting neighbour to the heart, as soon as he heard 
the sound of the commencement of the purposed massacre. The 
dark looks and threatening conduct of the conspirators alarmed 
the advocates of the measure, and they sent back a report to 
the King that it could not be carried into operation at this 
time. We shall find these advocates of murder the strongest 
supporters, in after days, of sedition, treason, and sacrilege,— 
in a word, of the detestable League and Covenant. 

Charles visited Scotland in 1633, and was crowned at Holy- 
rood House on the 17th of June. The chapel-royal was hand- 
somely fitted up, and the coronation performed with much 
solemnity and dignity. The English service was celebrated 
constantly in the chapel during the King’s stay, and on one 
occasion Archbishop Laud preached—which “ scarcely any Eng- 
lishman had done before him.” 

A Parliament was held after the coronation, and the King’s 
restoration and restitution of Church lands was sanctioned by 
statute ; and an act was also passed with some difficulty respect- 
ing the dress of the clergy. This latter was violently opposed 
by the Presbyterians, because they feared the surplice would be 
introduced in the performance of Divine service under cover 
of the authority granted to the King ; and an insulting petition 
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was drawn up by a solicitor, in their employ, named Haig, 
which was circulated privately, but not presented to their sover- 
eign. In memory of his visit the King founded the bishopric 
of Edinburgh, and the pious and learned Dr. William Forbes, 
of Aberdeen, was appointed to the new see. He occupied it 
but one year, and was then removed by death. 

We have stated that in 1616 a committee was appointed by 
the General Assembly to frame a Liturgy for the Church, and 
also a Code of Canons. Attention had been given to the sub- 
ject by those entrusted with it, but small ostensible progress 
had been made. The indispensable necessity of a prescribed 
form of prayer to every well ordered church, in accordance 
with primitive practice, had doubtless been abundantly mani- 
fested on this visit ; and the King appointed a new commission, 
with instructions to use all diligence, and submit their work 
when completed to the revision of Archbishop Laud and Bishop 
Wren of Norwich. Both these prelates were admirably fitted 
for the task by their learning and experience, and the Scotch 
bishops cheerfully acquiesced. It was eminently proper that 
the English Primate should assist his brethren of the sister 
Church in a matter of such importance; yet his consent and 
assistance have been made the theme of copious vituperation, 
not only by Presbyterian writers from whom it was naturally 
to be expected, but also (we blush to say it!) by clergymen and 
other professed members of the English Church. It has been 
clearly shown that this eminent prelate and martyr acted 
throughout the preparation of this Liturgy with the greatest 
moderation, wisdom, and discretion ; and that these scandalous 
attempts to defame his character and blacken his memory pro- 
eced only from profound ignorance or still profounder malignity. 

Soon after the return of Charles to England the death of the 
Earl of Kinnoul made a vacancy in the office of Lord Chan- 
cellor, and*Archbishop Spottiswoode was appointed to it. This 
appointment, though made with the best intentions, was exceed- 
ingly illjudged in every point of view, whether we look to 
state, legal, or prudential considerations. It made the excel- 
lent Primate very unpopular personally, and greatly enhanced 
the discontent occasioned in some quarters by the acts of the 
last Parliament. 
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Another event added fucl to the smouldering fire. Lord Bal- 
merino was indicted on the charge of having put in circulation 
Haig’s seditious petition, before mentioned, in order to obtai 
signatures. He was brought to trial in March, 1685, and 
alleged in his defence that he had only taken a copy of the peti- 
tion, added certain intcrlincations of his own to make it more 
respectful, and then submitted it to his confidential adviser. 
This worthy, it seems, made a copy contrary to orders, and 
showed it to another individual, endowed with the same nice 
sense of honour. He, being an enemy of Balmerino, posted off 
with it to the Primate, and he, both alarmed and incensed, car- 
ried it to the King. Balmerino was found guilty of treason- 
ably concealing the petition, and sentenced to death; but his 
friends made the most desperate efforts in his behalf, assembled 
numerous mobs in the streets, and planned to break into the 
jail and rescue him by force ere the sentenee should be carried 
into effect. The Harl of Traquair, being in danger of his life, 
hastened to court, and through the intercession of Laud obtained 
a commutation of the sentence to imprisonment. He was kept 
in confinement thirteen months, then allowed to go at large 
within certain bounds, and finally pardoned: but many of the 
nobles espoused his cause, and were more than ever embittered 
against the King. 

In October, 1634, Charles revived the Court of High Com- 
mission. It consisted of the archbishops and bishops, with 
many of the nobility, gentry, and clergy. Among its members 
were Lord Lorn, afterwards notorious as the Marquis of Argyle, 
and others, who afterwards became zealous Covenanters, and: 
made the formation of this court one of the most formidable 
charges against their monarch. Any seven, an archbishop or 
bishop being of the number, could summon before them an 
avowed or suspected Roman Catholic, or non-communicant, and 
all persons accused of ecclesiastical offences or of immorality. 
They were enjoined to proceed especially against the impugners 
of the Five Articles of Perth. Bishop Sydserf, of Galloway, 
had some trouble with a couple of refractory presbyters in his 
diocese, and they were very rightly disciplined for non-confor- 
mity. It is a curious illustration of the fable of “ My bull and 
your ox,” that those same Presbyterians, who loudly applaud 
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the persecutions of Adamson and others by their Assembly 
when it was only ¢olerated, because they disobeyed the bruta ful- 
mina of that usurping body, are loud in their lamentations over 
the “cruel treatment” of these obstinate violators of the com- 
bined authority of Church and State—Assembly and Parlia- 
ment. 

Early in 1634 the King enjoined, among other things, that 
the English service should be performed twice every day in the 
Chapel-Royal at Edinburgh, untii the publication of the Scotch 
Liturgy: that the holy communion should be received kneeling. 
and be administered on the first Sunday of every month; and 
that the Dean should preach in his “ whites,” i. e., the surplice, 
on Sundays and other holy-days. It was also ordered that the 
members of the Privy Council, the Judges, and the members of 
the College of Justice should commuaicate in the Chapel-Royal 
at least once every year ; which injunction sorely vexed the cap- 
tious souls of the more refractory among them. It seems from 
a long and curious correspondence between Archbishop Laud 
and Bishop Bellenden, of Dunblane, who had charge of the 
chapel, that the latter, at first, either from timidity or want of 
energy, was somewhat remiss in the performance of his duties ; 
and that the absence of the choristers, from lack of pay, greatly 
embarrassed him. This last difficulty was occasioned by the 
dishonesty of the agent, whom these important functionaries 
had engaged to collect their salaries from the authorities of the 
chapel ; and who, when he had received them, walked off with 
the funds. At length, however, the good Bishop’s troubles were 
removed ; he took courage and made up his mind to preach in 
his “whites,” notwithstanding “the maliciousness of foolish men” 
(they are not all dead yet), and appears to have got along with 
a moderate degree of comfort. As was to be expected many 
of the laity stoutly resisted his godly admonitions and would 
not bend their stiff knees nor bow their iron necks in the house 
of Gop; and they found numerous imitators among the mis- 
guided populace. : 

The committee appointed to prepare the Prayer Book and 
Canons worked sedulously during the years 1634 and ’35, and 
they were both completed towards the close of 1636. The Book 
of Canons was first published. It is said to have been com- 
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piled by Bishops Maxwell, Sydserf, Whiteford, and Bellenden. 
It consisted of nineteen chapters, entitled: 1st. Of the Church 
of Scotland ; 2. Of Presbyters and Deacons, their nomination, 
order, function, and charge; 3. Of Residence and Preaching ; 
4, Of the Conversation of Presbyters; 5. Of Translation ; 6. 
Of the Sacraments; 7. Of Marriage; 8. Of Synods; 9. Of 
Meetings to Divine Service; 10. Of Schoolmasters; 11. Of 
Curates and Readers; 12. Of Printers; 13. Of Christenings. 
Weddings, and Burials, to be Registered ; 14. Of Public Fasts ; 
15. Of Decency in Apparel enjoined to persons Ecclesiastical ; 
16. Of things pertaining to the Church; 17. Of Tithes and 
Lands dedicated to Churches; 18. Of Censures Ecclesiastical ; 
19. Of Commissaries and their Courts. 

As soon as they appeared they were loudly denounced by the 
Presbyterians as being a development of the Five Articles of 
Perth; and their publication before the Book of Common 
Prayer, which was recognized and enforced in them, gave their 
opponents a great advantage. It enabled them to represent 
the latter in the darkest colours as an engine of Popery, and 
thus prejudice the minds of the ignorant against it, and make 
them the instruments to work out their unhallowed designs. 
And how could these canons meet their approbation, when they 
enjoined ministers “ to eschew tediousness” in their preaching ; 
forbade laymen to usurp sacred functions; and ordered that 
ministers who were in the habit of resorting to Edinburgh 
“and staying longer than their charges can well permit,” should 
be reported to their Ordinary (i. e. Bishop), that due censure 
might be inflicted upon them. Moreover, no man was allowed 
to cover his head during Divine service ; and all persons were 
to kneel reverently at the confession, and stand up during the 
creed. “The whole prayers,” according to the Service Book, 
were to be deliberately and distinctly read before sermons, and 
no presbyter or reader was allowed to use any other prayer, 
nor “conceive prayers extemporary.” Is it strange that they 
recalcitrated fearfully, when the like wholesome provisions of 
our canons are deemed a hardship and burdensome yoke by 
some of those who are clothed with the priestly office? Fast- 
ing on Sundays was strictly prohibited; but this Manichean 
practice was a favourite pastime with “the sincerer sort,” and 
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they grumbled terribly at not being allowed its indulgence. 
Still this dissatisfaction did’ not show itself openly. It was 
carefully nursed against the appearance of the new Prayer 
Look. 

The compilers of the Liturgy are stated to have been the 
Primate, Archbishop Lindsay, and Bishops Wedderburn, Max- 

yell, Guthrie, and Whiteford. Bishop Maxwell appears to 
have taken the most active part in its preparation. It was 
submitted to Archbishop Laud and Bishop Wren upon its com- 
pletion for their examination and approval. It is not true, 
however, that the influence of the Primate was paramount in 
the matter; on the contrary, many of his recommendations 
were overruled. Thus he wished the English Liturgy to be 
adopted without alteration, to avoid the appearance of innova- 
tion; but the Scotch Bishops acted independently, and made 
several improvements in the Communion service, as will pres- 
cently be noted. This was in full accordance with the Thirty- 
fourth Article, declaring that every national Church “hath 
authority to ordain and change ceremonies” for itself—a decla- 
ration which the arrogance of some English prelates in modern 
days has strangely overlooked in their dealings with the Church 
of Scotland. At the same time the Scotch bishops evidently 
showed that they were not possessed with the desire of acting 
captiously, and making frivolous or needless alterations for 
change sake. 

The new book having been thus carefully compiled and 
approved was printed early in 1637. Archbishop Spottiswoode 
sent a copy of it to Bishop Hall, and we append an interesting 
extract from his letter on the occasion : 

I was desired to present your Lordship with one of the copies of our Scot- 
tish Liturgy, which is formed so nigh the English as we could, that it might be 
known how we are nothing differing in substance from that Church. And 
God I beseech to keep us one, and free us from those that crave divisions. 
Your Lordship will be pleasetl to accept of this little present as a testimony of 


our Church’s love, and sent by him who truJy loveth your Lordship, and will 
still remain your Lordship’s most affectionate brother. 


It must suffice for the present to point out some of the more 
important changes that were made in the Communion service. 
In the prayer for Christ’s Church militant, the following beav- 
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tiful and appropriate addition was made in the Commemora- 
tion of the Departed : 

And we yield unto Thee most High praise and hearty thanks for the won- 
derful grace and virtue declared in all Thy saints who have been the choice 
vessels of Thy grace, and the lights of the world in their several generations ; 
most humbly beseeching Thee, that we may have grace to follow the exampie 
of their Steadfastness in Thy faith, and obedience to Thy holy commandments, 
that at the day of the general resurrection we, and all they which are of the 


mystical body of Thy Son may be set on His right hand, and hear that His 
most joyful voice, ‘* Come ye blessed,” ce. 


In the Canon of Consecration the prayer for the Descent of 
the Holy Spirit, omitted in the English form, was introduced 
before the words of consecration, whereas, in ours, they come 
after. After the consecration followed the Oblation of the-con- 
secrated elements and of the worshippers, much the same as in 
our service. In the English service the latter part of the 
prayer has been strangely dislocated from its proper place, and 
made one of the prayers in the Post-Communion. Archbishop 
Bramhall and other English and Irish prelates warmly com- 
mended the Scotch Liturgy for this improvement. The Lord’s 
Prayer followed the prayer of oblation. 

These changes, though fully warranted by the ancient litur- 
gies were loudly railed against as Popish by those ignorant 
souls who knew no better, and those designing knaves who 
1 
others to further their own ends. We are sorry to say that 
both these classes are still extant, in these days of reputed light 
and knowledge, in our mother Church ; and their trashy cal- 
umnies are repeated by many among ourselves, who are com- 
pelled month by month to use the very forms they wickedly 
assail. ‘We need not demonstrate how dishonest and repulsive 


to the moral sense such conduct is—how utterly unworthy of 


the Christian name. 

After the Liturgy was printed, there was much hesitation 
among the older bishops as to the expediency of its immediate 
enforcement. They knew that great disaffection was ferment- 
ing among the populace, and that it was encouraged by the evil 
arts of the factious among the nobility and clergy. They 
therefore asked for delay, but the Earl of Traquair, the Lord 
Treasurer, frustrated all their endeavours. A deadly enemy to 


knew better, but sought to take advantage of the ignorance of 
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the Church and the Bishops, he, like many a modern statesman, 
pretended to be their devoted friend, and by his solicitations 
and misrepresentations incited Charles and Laud to a speedy 
consummation of the good work. The book had been approved 
by the Privy Council, and the King therefore issued a procla- 
mation appointing Easter Day, 1637, as the day on which the 
service should be used for the first time. But the books could 
not be distributed in season from a delay in the printing, and 
the Bishops again craved a delay. The Privy Council accord- 
ingly in June appointed Sunday, the 23d of July, as the fixed 
day, and ordered that each parish should be provided with two 
copies, under pain of “being put to the horn.” 

Henderson, one of the ministers of Fife, codperated with the 
Bishops in obtaining a postponement, but from a different 
motive. He-and his fellow conspirators were preparing a 
physical-force demonstration, but Easter Day was too early for 
its complete organization, and there was danger of the whole 
affair ending in smoke. Having gained his end, he, now, with 
David Dickson, the representative of the malcontent ministers 
of the West, Andrew Cant of Aberdeen, from those of the 
North, Sir Thomas Hope the Lord Advocate, and Lord Bal- 
merino, who thus showed his gratitude for having escaped the 
executioner, consulted on their plan of operations. It was 
agreed by these worthies with Euphane Henderson, Bertha and 
Elspeth Craig, and other Presbyterian devotees, “that the 
women should give the first insult to the book, and that the 
men should then take the business out of their hands.” Copies 
of the book were procured and passed rapidly from hand to 
hand ; the most monstrous falsehoods respecting it were put in 
circulation ; its many Popish features were enlarged upon in 
palpits and denounced in handbills ; and made the theme of 
discussion by high and low, in the mart, and at the dinner- 
table. The Earls of Rothes, Cassilis, Glencairn, and Loudon, 
and the Lords Lorn, Lindsay, and many others, also took a 
leading part in this sacrilegious conspiracy. 

The 23d day of July came at last, being that year the Sev- 
enth Sunday after Trinity. The Primate-Lord Chancellor, 
the Archbishop of Glasgow, several Bishops, many of the Privy 
Council, and Judges of the Court of Session, and the Provost 
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and magistrates of the city, attended the old-church of St. 
Giles, all attired in their appropriate robes of office. Lord 
Traquair, well knowing what was to happen, absented himself 
from the city under the plea of attending the wedding of a 
relative. The church was thronged with those whom Knox 
well denominated the “rascal multitude,” both sexes being 
fully represented and prepared for any deed of desperate wick- 
edness. Hannay, the Dean of Edinburgh, was appointed to 
say prayers, and Bishop Lindsay, its bishop, to preach. The 
former, robed in the surplice, entered the desk and commenced 
the solemn duty, when a miserable old woman, named Janet 
Geddes, flung her three-legged stool at his head, crying, at the 
same time, “ Villain, dost thou say mass at my lug?” In an 
instant bludgeons, stones, stools, and every sort of missile were 
hurled at the head of the man of God; while the more infuri- 
ated of the rioters rushed forward to the desk to drag him 
from it, but he happily escaped their murderous hands with the 
loss of his surplice. Bishop Lindsay then entered the pulpit 
to remind the ruffianly crew of the sacredness of the day and 
the place, and exhort them to quietness and decency, but he 
might as well have addressed a troop of wild beasts. They 
assailed him in the same ferocious manner in which they had 
the Dean ; and he narrowly escaped death from a stool which 
was hurled at his head. The Primate from the gallery com- 
manded the peace in his capacity of Lord Chancellor, but he 
only directed the fury of the mob against himself. He then 
ordered the Lord Provost to clear the church and suppress the 
riot. This they effected with much difficulty, so that the ser- 
vice could be proceeded with ; but the enraged multitude still 
surged without, hammering at the doors, and breaking the win- 
dows with repeated volleys of stones. Bishop Lindsay, who 
preached the sermon, was violently assaulted on leaving the 
church, and would doubtless have been murdered but for the 
intervention of the Earl of Wemyss, who sent an armed party 
to his rescue. The other bishops were also pelted with dirt 
and more dangerous missiles, and hardly escaped severe per- 
sonal injury. 

The service was read by Bishop Fairly, at the Gray Friar’s 
Church, without much tumult, except the interruption occa 
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sioned by the lamentable groans and sighs of the congregation, 
according to Hetherington. We should be glad to believe that 
these sounds of woe proceeded from real penitence, but we are 
compelled to believe that they were purely artificial. It was 
not read at any of the other churches, because some of the 
incumbents were afraid and others unwilling. 

‘he magistrates placed strong armed guards about 8. Giles 
in the afternoon, and the service was said in quictness, for none 
were admitted but those who were known to be peaceably dis- 
posed. At the conclusion of the services the mob again 
attacked Bishop Lindsay, and he was placed for safety in the 
Earl of Roxburgh’s carriage and guarded on each side by 
attendants with drawn swords. Still, so determined were the 
assailants, that they followed him to the palace, pelting him 
savagely and wounding some of the guards. Lord Rothes 
observed with cool sarcasm, that “once Lord Traquair had the 
best following, but now the Earl of Roxburgh and the Bishop 
of Edinburgh have the largest backing.” 

This Sunday is known in the Presbyterian calendar as the 
Stony Sabbath, or that of The Casting of the Stools, and Heth- 
erington and his sort indulge in much jubilant exultation over 
the sacrilegious outrage. The attempts made to read the ser- 
vice in other dioceses met, for the most part, with the same ill 
success, except in the Northern counties. It is said that the 
Bishop of Brechin armed himself with pistols, and also his 
family, occupied the church before the malcontents could get 
there, closed the doors, and performed his duty without moles 
tation. 

It is to be regretted that the book had not been submitted to 
the General Assembly and approved by that body, before its 
authoritative enforcement by the civil power. James, as we 
have seen, adopted this plan, and found the way of working 
that machine in conformity with his wishes. Had Charles been 
content to employ the same “ Machiavellian policy,” as McCrie 
calls it, many specious objections would have been done away 
with, and the opposition of the more rational of the malcon- 
tents disarmed. 

The Privy Council assumed a tone of high indignation at 
this outrageous riot, and doubtless some of the members were 
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siucere. They published on the following Monday a proclama- 
tion enjoining the use of the Liturgy and forbidding all turbu- 
lent and unlawful assemblies. The magistrates pretended great 
zeal in searching for the ringleaders, and actually imprisoned 
two or three silly “serving maids.” The Primate convened the 
Bishops, and they drew up an account of the riot and sent it to 
the King. Traquair and others of the Council were highly 
offended, and privately sent another, which artfully laid all the 
blame on the Bishops. The Archbishop, after consultation with 
his brethren, suspended some of the Edinburgh clergy for not 
reading the Liturgy, and also ordered that, for the present, 
there should be “sermons preached at the usual times by regu 
lar and obedient ministers,” and that a prayer should be made 
before and after sermon, but that neither the old nor the new 
service should be used until the King’s pleasure was known. 
In August the Synod of Glasgow was held. Mr. Annan 
preached a scrmon in defence of the new Prayer Book, and was, 
in consequence, brutally assaulted by a collection of some hun- 
dreds of women, while on his way to the Archbishop’s resi- 
dence in the evening. The next day he had to be escorted from 
the city by the Provost and a guard to escape their fury. We 
all know how closely the poissardes of Paris followed in recent 
times the example of these viragocs, and improved upon it. 
The King’s letter arrived on the 20th of September, and was 
very justly exceedingly severe in its tone towards the rioters, 
their instigators and secret abettors, but it only increased the 
agitation. The factious nobles and turbulent ministers, with 
their herds of deluded followers, poured in petition after peti- 
tion to the Council, flocked in vast numbers, armed and 
unarmed to the capital, and exhibited unchecked their reckless 
audacity and defiance of all law. Thoroughly alarmed, at 
length, the Council, on the King’s order, issued three proclama- 
tions on the 17th of October, enjoining all strangers to leave 
Edinburgh within twenty-four hours, under pain of being 
declared rebels; and ordering the Supreme Courts to be 
removed, first to Linlithgow and then to Dundee. The third 
prohibited the sale of a scurrilous pamphlet, by one Gillespie. 
But no preparations had been made to enforce these wholesome 
ordinances by the aid of grape and canister, and they proved 
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so much waste paper. Crowds gathered speedily, and the city 
was in open insurrection. Bishop Sydserf of Galloway, was 
hastening to the Tolbooth to be examined as a witness in a 
civil case, when he was intercepted by the insurgents, roughly 
handled, and rescued by the forcible intervention of some noble- 
men and their attendants. But these, in their turn, were over- 
powered ; the Lord Treasurer Traquair was trampled under 
foot; the Lord Provost chased to his house; and the mob 
gained complete possession of the city. They compelled the 
civic authorities to promise to petition with them against the 
Prayer Book, and that the suspended ministers should be 
restored. A curious incident shows the cowardice, both of these 
functionaries and their masters, the mob. While the latter 
were engaged in the pleasant occupation of breaking the Pro- 
vost’s windows, to his great terror, a servant fired a musket, 
loaded only with powder, and they forthwith dispersed. It is a 
great pity that they could not have been treated to a few well- 
aimed volleys of a well disciplined brigade, for much future 
disorder and carnage might have been avoided. 

Encouraged by success, the malcontents now presented peti- 
tions against the Bishops as “underminers of religion”, and 
prayed for their punishment! Alarmed at this, Spottiswoode 
and his brethren withdrew from the city, and no longer attended 
the meetings of the Privy Council. Another grand meeting 
was held in November, to present a “ Supplication.” Among 
the signers of this compound of folly and sedition, we lament 
to find the name of the Earl of Montrose; but he was then 
only twenty-five years of age and afterwards nobly atoned for 
this error. The Supplicants appointed a permanent committee 
consisting of the nobles present, two gentlemen from each 
county, one burgess from each town, and one minister from each 
Presbytery. These were subdivided into four lesser commit- 
tees called Tables, because they sat at four different tables in as 
many separate rooms. The “Table of last: resort” had a sort 
of appellate jurisdiction, and soon was controlled by Rothes, 
Loudon, Balmerino, and the ministers .Henderson and Dickson. 
Favoured by the knaves and traitors in the Privy Council and. 
other high stations, they could plot and contrive at their pleas- 
ure. “They in the end usurped the authority of the whole 
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kingdom, and issued orders which were even obeyed with more 
promptitude than those of the most despotic of sovereigns.” 
These instruments of mischief were hard at work during the 
whole Winter; and they at length demanded of the King 
through the Privy Council, the abolition of the Liturgy, the 
discharge of the High Court of Commission, and even dared to 
assail the legality of the Episcopal order. They were aided 
by scurrilous pamphlets from the English Puritans, and by the 
machinations of cunning Jesuits employed by Cardinal Rich- 
elicu. 

Traquair was sent for by the King in December, and gave 
an account of the state of things in Scotland, which astonished 
the King, and at the same time excited his indignation to the 
highest pitch. Copies also of the “Supplication” and other 
kindred documents were placed in his hands. He replied by 
another proclamation, issued about the middle of February, 
approving the Liturgy and enjoining its use. This produced a 
grand explosion, the details of which must be deferred to 
another paper. 


CITIES. 


A TENDENCY to crowds is one of the characteristics of this 
age. It is one for which itis not difficult to account. Thercis 
a close connection between it and some of the peculiar notions 
about economy which now prevail. Formerly it was held to 
be sound economy to purchase good articles at a high price. 
The purchaser expected to be indemnified for his greater out- 
lay, by the durability of the article purchased. Now, however, 
nothing is so much considered as the smallness of the sum 
invested in the purchase. It is conceded that the article will 
not last so long as one of greater cost, but that fact is disre- 
garded. It is not necessary to go into an inquiry as to the 
causes of this change; but it may be remarked, that one of 
them is, probably, the frequent improvements in machinery and 
the processes of manufacture. The effect of these is a contin- 
ual reduction in the price of many things. 
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Whatever be the cause of the phenomenon, it exists, and has 
its bearing upon the present subject. Men are all anxious to 
have their wants supplie:! at as small an outlay as possible. 
Now, the discovery has }«en made that combination is one 
great source of cheapness. Consequently the wants of a 
large number of persons can be supplied at a smaller cost 
to each person than those of a smaller number ; provided they 
will agree to have their wants supplied by the same persons and 
at the same time. This was always true, but it is now true in 
a higher degree, as well as more obvious to an observer. Lor 
the great improvements in labour-saving machinery can only be 
worked to advantage upon a large scale. This cannot be done 
unless there be a large demand for the products; and it requires 
a large number of persons to be employed. The effects of 
combination in this state of things are very great. They have 
been experienced by every one, who has travelled for several 
miles through the streets of New York, in a railroad car, at 
the expense of half a dime, or has crossed the North or East 
river in a steamboat for a cent. If New York werea small 
village the same accommodations could not be afforded for 
many times the price; because the same expenses must be 
defrayed by a much smaller number of persons. Cheap post- 
age is another illustration of the same principle. A letter 
may be sent from New Orleans to Boston for three cents. If 
there were but one to go, it would cost many hundred times 
as much. 

The consequence of all this is, that men travel in crowds, labour 
in crowds, seek amusement in crowds, and even live in crowds. 
Giving up the institution of the household, and almost that of the 
family, they congregate together in hotels and enormous board- 
ing houses. The same principle is applied to public worship 
and the pastoral relation. Large churches and overworked 
pastors are preferred ; because they cost less money to each 
individual of the numerous congregation. Nay, it is begin- 
ning to be applied in that pursuit from which it seems most 
alien. One reads of monster farms in the West ; which extend 
over many thousand acres, and are worked by large bodies of 
labourers, with the aid of labour-saving machines, to an extent 
not practicable even on those Southern farms, which were once 
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thought enormous. All these wonders cannot be wrought with- 
out large investments of capital. To work them out, the 
money and the labourers must both be brought together in 
large masses. This, notwithstanding the strange phenomenon 
of the Western farms, can be best done incities. The effect, 
then, of combination has been to gather human beings into cities ; 
where they are collected together in numbers, which cannot be 
considered without astonishment. 

This aggregation has produced two effects, which would 
seem likely to operate in an opposite direction, and so neutral- 
ize, in some degree, their cause. Lut they are both counter 
acted by other facts. While, therefore, they do operate, to 
some extent, as checks upon the evil to which they owe their 
origin, they do so far less than a superficial observer. would 
expect. 

One of the effects of the collection of a large population into a 
small compass, which were alluded to in the last paragraph, is a 
great increase in the price of those necessaries of life, which 
are the produce of the country. The high price of food goes 
near to counterbalance the cheapness of other things, which 
erows out of the facilities of combination. But, on the other 
hand, the wonderful cheapness and rapidity of communication 
equalize the price of food in the country, with that which it 
commands in the cities. 

The other is the increased value of land for building in the 
cities. Land fitted for that purpose is limited within a com- 
paratively narrow area, and so becomes an object of specula- 
tion and monopoly. The price of shelter is thus rendered very 
high. So high that it does affect the growth of population. 
This would be much more evident. were it not that the facility 
of communication again steps in to the relief of the citizens. 
Those whose means are not very ample avail themselves of it 
to live out of the city, in which they transact their business. 
The rich do the same thing to some extent. The poor are una- 
ble to do so, and finding comfortable accommodation beyond 
their reach, learn to be content with that which is not so, and 
yearly crowd closer together. Those in better circumstances 
imitate them, by herding together in hotels and boarding 
houses, where space is gained, as in the fortified towns of the 
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middle ages, by piling one family upon another. The requisite 
room is thus obtained by substituting the heighth of the build 
ing for the too expensive breadth of its ground plan. These 
things, except the facility of travel and its consequences, do not 
add either to the physical or the moral well-being of the 
dwellers in cities. But they operate to lessen the expense of 
living there, and so diminish the check upon their population. 

The growth of cities still goes on. For this there are many 
reasons. The rich man finds in them the most profitable occu- 
pation for his capital; the poor man the most certain and con- 
stant demand for his labor. Those who do not belong to citler 
class, but desire to live as well as they can upon moderate 
means, to which they are prevented from adding by an unfitness 
for labour or business, find that their small funds can be better 
invested and husbanded in cities, than in small country towns 
or in the absolute country... Families with children find oppor- 
tunities of educating them more cheaply at a day school, when 
they can be boarded at the houses of their parents. The very 
numerous young women, who look to marriage as a provision, 
discover that their views will be most easily reduced to prac- 
tice, among the young men whom the business of a city has 
attracted. Lastly, those who expect to live by depredations 
on the property of others, find the most lucrative field of 
action and the greatest facilities for escape amidst the wealth, 
crowds, and bustle of a city. 

From these and other causes, the number and size of the 
cities of the civilized world are rapidly increasing. Many 
moral, social, and political problems are thus either originated 
or made more complicated. The subject then becomes an 
important one, and worthy of much consideration. A thought- 
ful article in the New York Church Journal has lately been 
devoted to it. The writer thus speaks : 


Cities are the seats and centres of corruption, moral, social, and political. 
Yet they grow with marvellous rapidity, and they grow, not simply in propor- 
tion to the progress of the country, but by a law of their own, showing that 
they have a power of attracting and absorbing population in a ratio steadily 
preponderating over the increase of the country. Nay, they even grow, and 
grow rapidly, while the rural population is actually decreasing. 

The proportions already attained by many of our large cities are fearful, 
and yet they are rushing onwards with a continually accelerated speed. Within 
the mighty bosom of London alone one-ninth of the whole population of Eng- 
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land is gathered. [N. B. England must be here taken to mean Great 
Britain.]| New York and Philadelphia contain about one-fifth of the popula- 
tion of the two States, in which they are situated. St. Louis numbers one- 
seventh of the people of Missouri. And if, besides these great capitals, the 
cities of the second and third class be also added, it will appear that nearly 


half of the population are either residents of towns and cities, or will soon 
become so. 


These are very striking facts ; but one still more striking 
has not been mentioned. Baltimore, at the time of the last 
census, contained much more than one-third of the population 
of Maryland. It is now believed that she contains onc-half of 
the people of the State. No one doubts that she includes one- 
half of the free population. In a few years her voters will be 
an overwhelming majority of those of the whole State. 

Alongside of this wonderful growth of city life, there has 
grown up a very remarkable want of confidence in the admin- 
istration of justice and in the impartiality of public functiona- 
ries in general. This want of confidence is more especially 
felt in the cities, themselves. It is traceable to the known and 
avowed corruption of the elections. The idea, tliat “to the 
victors belong the spoils” is the root of this corruption. It is 
an idea of which the morality is utterly indefensible. But 
it seems the natural growth, in the present state of human 
nature and the actual form of society, of ultra democratic 
ideas, when they are practically carried into effect. It cannot 
be expected of fallen men that they should systematically pre- 
fer the public interests to their own. 

Moreover, while this people talk more of patriotism 
than any other, there is very little practical exhibition of 
the virtue. Among us the great object is to become 
rich, and to any thing which will aid us in the pursuit 
of wealth every thing else must give way. Among every 
people it has always been found, that except in situations in 
which the well-being of the individual is very closely bound 
up in that of the community, the votes of the mass of mankind 
are given with very little regard to the public. Few men will 
hesitate to admit that their position on party questions is decided 
by the effect which a particular measure or course of policy will 
have upon their private interests. This is, in fact, the same 
thing as bribery. Direct bribery, however, is acknowledged 
tobe acrime. It is one which men hesitate to acknowledge, 
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but not to commit, if it can be speciously cloaked under some 
other name. For this purpose that of the spoils is very con- 
venient. 

The plunder of provinces furnished to the Roman senators both 
the inducement and the means for bribing their enormous con- 
stituency. In Great Britain, the constituencies were formerly 
very small, and there was a wealthy class who could afford to 
purchase their votes. In this country the constituencies are too 
large to be purchased, by even the wealth of British nobles or 
merchants; while there is no class which even approaches to 
that degree of wealth. Besides, there are no offices, the 
pecuniary emoluments of which would countervail any consid- 
erable outlay. There remained one resource ; the voters, or 
those who could influence them, must be corrupted by means of 
the public offices. The idea was at once veiled and expressed 
by the phrase: “To the victors belong the spoils.” But it 
was in active existence long before the phrase was invented, or 
its author had entered on the arena of active life. 

So far has it been carried, that the municipal and State gov- 
ernments appear to exist chiefly for the distribution of offices ; 
which are commonly regarded as accommodations or rewards 
to the holders, and means of influencing elections, not as public 
functions which exist for the benefit of the public. The plague 
is not quite so great in the General Government; but even 
there, it is understood to be the first duty of a new administra- 
tion to reward its adherents. The second is to secure its influ- 
ence by a judicious distribution of the higher offices among its 
partisans, in those of the stronger States which adhere to its 
pdrty. In forming a cabinet, the capacity of the appointees is 
not entirely overlooked ; but it is considered as secondary to 
the interest which they derive from the places of their residence. 

The very constitutions of the States have been made or 
altered, with reference to the important function of the dis- 
tributing offices for party purposes. The original constitutions, 
except one or two, which were soon altered, were framed upon 
one of two principles. There was, everywhere, a person or ¢ 
council charged with the appointment of officers. His or its 
functions were those of the officer, which the Abbe Sicyes 
introduced into one of his many projects of constitutions for 
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the French Republic, under the happily chosen name of the 
Grand Elector. That functionary was charged with the nomi- 
nation to all offices, and the visionary Abbe expected that he 
vould never intrude into any other part of the public business. 
In America, his functions have come to be regarded as the 
most important of public duties. 

The appointing power, which was called the Executive, was 
chosen, as has been intimated, in one of two ways. In some 
of the Southern States, especially in Virginia and Maryland, it 
was elected by the Legislature. Those bodies were themselves 
constituted of delegates chosen, as in England, equally by une- 
qual constituencies. The principle of these governments was 
that which the English call the principle of parliamentary, or 
responsible, government; but it was modified to suit republican 
forms. It was scarcely consistent with the idea of an entire 
separation between the Executive and the Legislative depart- 
ments. The constitution of the Legislatures, too, was a direct 
violation of the democratic principle of equality. But for a 
long time those theories were not allowed to interfere with an 
arrangement which was found to work well in practice. 

In the Northern States, which, although they have generally 
repudiated the word “democratic,” as a party designation, 
have always been the most really democratic part of tie coun- 
try, another course was pursued. Their Grand Elector was 
always a single person, and called the Governor. He was 
elected directly by the people of the whole State, a majority of 
all the votes, told by the head, deciding the election. 

The progress of corruption at length turned the public 
offices, everywhere, into a fund for bribery. Party men thus 
acquired a direct interest in the matter. In Maryland, at 
least, it was discovered that the somewhat complicated mode 
of designating the appointing power sometimes operated as a 
check on the party which could command the greater number 
of votes in the whole State. Democratic principles were 
invoked, and the Northern mode of choosing a Grand Elector 
was adopted. 

But now the growth of the cities began to make itself felt, 
particularly in Maryland, where the proportion of the inhab- 
itants of the city to those of the State was greater than any- 

23 
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where else. In truth, that fact had no small influence in 
bringing about the change which had been made. But it was 
not only in Maryland, but wherever there was a considerable 
city, that the dwellers in towns possessed more influence than 
was consistent with practical equality. It was found that they 
possessed greater facilities for united action and more skill in 
intrigue. By such means they were able to secure more than 
their due share of influence and office. 

The mode of preventing this, which was fallen upon, was to 
push the democratic principle a little further, and, giving up the 
notion of a Grand Elector, to give the election of all local offi- 
cers to the local voters. Practically this puts an end to all idea 
of State government. Each community administers for itself, 
the law, which is nominally made by its delegates, in connec- 
tion with those of the other communities within the State, but 
which it manages, whenever it is found desirable so to do, to 
make for itself. The only exception is, when a community 
which adheres to that party which is in the minority in the 
State Legislature, wishes for a law that will have an influence 
on tlic elections. 

The rural districts have thus purchased exemption from 
the dominion of the cities; at the price of their own 
influence on the government of the cities. It is to be feared 
that the transaction has not been a beneficial one for the 
whole nation. 

The rural districts are not, perhaps, as yet, much the worse 
for it. Yet popular election, however appropriate to impor- 
tant legislative and administrative positions, is not, for reasons 
which cannot here be given, adapted to the filling of judicial- 
or ministerial offices. But in the cities the evil is great and 
unmitigated. There is in every considerable city a proportion 
of the feces Romuli ; which requires to be restrained, and will 
not submit to restraint at the hands of men who, in part at 
least, owe their election to it. It is perhaps fortunate that this 
body is, by the lust of office, divided into factions and clubs. 
These contend with each other for power, and, as they have but 
slender means of bribery, and design the offices for themselves, 
have recourse to intimidation. New York and Baltimore have 
each abundance of Milos and Clodii, who, although in a lower 
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social position, fight for the dominion of the polls as recklessly 
as their Roman prototypes. This state of things is not abso- 
lutely new, any more than the notion that “to the victors 
belong the spoils.” But it has received great development 
under the system of electing all officers directly by the people. 
For this and other reasons, the principal cities have found it 
necessary to institute a police force. But there is not the same 
confidence in such a force as there is in London. The force 
itself is regarded as a political engine, the expenditure upon 
which is a part of the spoils. The members know that their. 
emoluments are rather the compensation for their political than 
for their official services. They are probably members of the 
political clubs which it is their most important duty to sup- 
press. If they are not, they are at least the companions and 
intimates of those who are. They are subjects, and probably 
with justice, of universal distrust. Such considerations have 
led, in New York, to the separation of the authority over the 
police from the ordinary municipal government, and to its com- 
mittal to commissioners named by the State government. In 
theory this is right; but practically it has been regarded, per- 
haps truly, as a mere trick to transfer an useful instrument 
from one political party to another. There will never be any 
confidence in the security of our cities until means are found 
to separate the police from political partisans. Such means 
will be found very difficult to devise, and yet more difficult to 
carry into effect ; because there is no political party which 
will yield such an engine of power if it can command it. If 
it cannot, it will not be able to wrest it from those who can. 
It is then hopeless to expect relief from the State and the 
civil sword. Our cities are destined to grow in number and 
population, and for any thing which the government can do to 
grow also in corruption. This is not to be thought of. Some 
remedy must be found. Turning, then, from the State, which 
is unable to assist us, we must seek the aid of the Church. 
Or rather we, ourselves, in our capacity of Churchmen, must 
help ourselves. We cannot expect the Church to subdue 
entirely to her Divine Masrer’s Will the whole population of 
the world or of the cities. The violent politicians, who live 
on the physical and moral excitements of elections and fights, 
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and seek their reward either in their labour itself or in the 
emoluments of petty office, are the last class of persons who 
will submit themselves to her influence. 

Still much may be done. The plague may in some measure 
be stayed. Youth may be deterred, by the influence of relig- 
ious principle, from joining the ranks of the disorderly clubs. 
The materials of mischief may thus be withdrawn. Just in 
proportion as the citizens possess power, it is necessary that 
they should be—what? Not enlightened, for sad experience 
shows that mere secular enlightenment only makes them one 
of two things: More astute money-makers, who will leave the 
nation and the world to shift for themselves, while they are 
occupied in looking after their pelf; or more skilful and there- 
fore more zealous and more dangerous demagogues. No; what 
is wanted is religious principle. 

The means of imparting this are to be found in City Mis- 
sions. Our cities are truly what Mr. Jefferson said all great 
cities were, great sores. The only remedy is that Tree, the 
leaves of which were for the healing of the nations. The first 
necessity of the age is a system of City Missions. To establish 
this nothing is wanting but men and money. The first will, 
probably, be more easily found than the last. But it is worth 
the consideration of every man, more especially of every dweller 
in a city, whether he ought not to give largely for the purpose. 
“This is the covenant which I will make with the house of 
Israel after those days, saith the Lorp ; I will put My Laws 
into their mind, and write them in their hearts ; and I will be 
to them a Gop, and they shall be to Mea people. And they 
shall teach every man his neighbour, and every man his 
brother, saying, Know the Lorp.” Amen. So be it. 


H. D. E. 


NATIONAL THANKSGIVING. 


We are this month, from one end of this land to the other, 
on the several days appointed by the civil authority, engaged 
in special prayer and thanksgiving to Almighty Gop, for the 
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fruits of the earth, and all the other blessings of His merciful 
providence. On these occasions we customarily dwell, not only 
upon the due return of our harvest, but also specially upon our 
freedom from desolating sickness, and the reign of peace within 
our borders. It is so long since any of the woes which befall 
nations have happened to us, that these blessings now seem like 
the regular returns of nature. War, pestilence, and famine are 
almost unknown to the present generation, as visitations sent 
within our own borders. So far as these things are concerned, 
we seem to ourselves to live in the perpetual sunshine of Divine 
favour, and are therefore the more in danger of not duly appre 
ciating, and therefore of not being duly grateful for, these 
blessings. We must go to other lands if we would gain 
a true and full apprehension of the horrors of a national curse. 

We are enabled to do this in some pictures sketched from 
the life, by the Rt. Rev. Horatio Southgate, D.D., whose manu- 
seript, kindly loaned to us for this purpose, has, we wish to be care- 
ful to say, furnished pretty nearly the whole bodyof this article, 

Ona Summer night, says the Bishop, I was crossing a por- 
tion of the great Arabian desert, which runs up, from the burn- 
ing regions of Mesopotamia, towards the North; and, as day 
dawned, we approached a city lying before us, high and lifted 
up above the boundless level, its tall walls towering in singular 
contrast with the bare plain which we had traversed all night 
long. It lay upon the outskirts of the desert, on the bank of 
the ancient Tigris ; and seemed, in the gray light of the morn- 
ing, like a mighty sentinel, placed there to guard the passes 
from the mountains to the plain below. 

As the sun rose, we entered its gate between rows of armed 
soldiers, who demanded our right of entrance. This was shown, 
and we passed on. In those Southern regions the whole busi- 
ness of the day is done in the morning, before the excessive 
heat comes on, and the market-place, through which our route 
lay, was thronged. As we wound our way amidst the crowd 
my horse suddenly started at some object lying before him in 
’ the street. I looked down, and beheld a man stretched upon 
the pavement, dark and discoloured, and with a look of agony 
and supplication depicted upon his upturned face, which went 
to my heart and fixed its impression there forever. 
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I endeavoured in vain to obtain a halt. It should be remem- 
bered that the streets, in those lands, where no carriages are 
used, are hardly wider, many of them not so wide, as a good 
sidewalk in our own cities. The crowd closed in behind us, on 
the narrow causeway, and we were hurried along until we were 
out of sight and sound of the suffering man. Sound, however, 
there was none: he was already speechless. Presently, we 
passed another, and then another, lying by the side of the street, 
in the same helpless condition. And then we passed one (a 
strong muscular man he seemed to be, but reduced, from some 
cause, to the dimensions of a skeleton) who had covered up his 
face, and laid himsclf out to die. Though his face was coy- 
ered, the rising and falling garment upon his breast showed 
that life was not yet gone. Soon we passed a boy, standing 
before an eating-shop, the very picture of greedy famine, his 
sunken, but unnaturally-bright and wild eyes glaring desper- 
ately ; and, as morsels of bone were thrown out, he contended 
for them, feebly, but impetuously, with the dogs which had gath- 
ered round ; and, like them, he gnawed one, when it fell to his 
lot. I was sick at heart at the sight; but there was no possi- 
bility of giving relief, beyond the scattering a few coin as we 
passed among these objects of charity. I could not, at first, 
understand it ; for hundreds seemed to be thronging the streets, 
who had no want of health, animation, or flesh. Indeed, all the 
customary avocations of an Eastern city at sunrise were going 
on; and there appeared to be no lack of the good things of 
this life, in the shops and stalls which we passed. It was only 
these hideous objects in the streets, which seemed to be dying 
by famine, perishing by inches, with no one to relieve them. 
The very dogs, which live in the highways in those lands, mas- 
terless and uncared for, except as a charitable hand casts them 
an occasional morsel, seemed better fed and more happy than 
they. I afterwards learned that they were men from some 
distant villages in the mountains, whose crops had been cut 
off, by the drought or the locust. Forced from their homes by 
hunger, they crawled to the city to obtain the necessaries of 
life. They were Kurds; and the people of the town, with 
whom they had been in perpetual hostility, on account of their 
predatory and murderous habits, would now afford them neither 
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shelter nor food. Hence it was, that they were dying in the 
highways of famine. 


IT entered at another time another city, where most of the 
habitations seemed unoccupied. They were falling to ruins on 
every side. Whole streets were deserted ; and the grass was 
growing in them asin a graveyard. The inhabitants appeared 
to be occupying but a small portion of the precincts within the 
city walls, and all around them was desolation and decay. It 
had been a famous city of 120,000 inhabitants. It now con- 
tained some 20,000. Yet none had deserted it, as I was told, 
or only a few, who had fled from fear; for it is a dogma of 
Mohammedanism that, in the place where an affliction from 
Gop overtakes a man, there he should endure it. The vast 
multitude, numbering nearly 100,000 persons, had been cut 
down by death. They were buried all around us, and the earth 
seemed for once gorged with this harvest of human life. So 
suddenly had the plague come upon them, that a few weeks had 
sufficed to convert the city into a lazar-house, and a few more 
to change it into one vast cemetery. All was silence, a hushed 
and awful stillness, which might be felt. Death seemed to be 
present, brooding over the scene, like some mysterious spirit, 
whose sway we recognize, though we cannot see him with our 
bodily eyes. 


Another scene. It isa village. The streets where I entered 
were blocked up with the ruins of fallen houses. Nothing was 
left standing. Every habitation of man, and every place of 
worship was leveled to the ground. We wandered about 
among the unsteady ruins seeking in vain for a place of shelter 
and of weleome. No one appeared, to offer to us hospitality. 
Not a human being, nor a living creature was to be seen. Even 
the domestic animals most known for their attachment to pla- 
ces had abandoned the desolate spot. There were signs of 
recent eccupancy, the very ruins looked fresh, but all was still- 
ness and desertion. Again I felt the power of that awful soli- 
tude which lingers so heavily, where human life has been, and 
is not. The fields were smiling around, but they were all 
uncultivated. <A river flowed quietly by ; but nought answered 
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to its peaceful murmur. <All was a blank and desolate ruin. 
We looked upon it and then hastened away to seck food and 
shelter for the night elsewhere, realizing something of the blight 
of war, and wondering how passions could so rage in men 
against the habitations, the lives, and the possessions of their 
fellow men. 

Reading these sketches must force upon us a contrast with 
our own happy lot; but they will not be rightly read if they do 
not incite us to more habitual and deeper gratitude. There is 
surely great danger lest this should not be so. We are so 
accustomed to mercies that we do not know what the loss of 
them would be. With these pictures in our minds, let us try to 
imagine what would be the consequences of a single one of these 
woes, sent upon our nation. What would be the consequences 
to us ofa general famine? The staff of life cut off; the food of 
children and of old men alike disappears. Who can depict the 
agony which would ensue? Our whole land would be con- 
vulsed by the loss of a single harvest of wheat. Ships would 
go from every port, laden with the products of our past indus- 
try, to purchase in other lands, not the rich returns of commer- 
cial wealth, but, mere bread for the. hungry. Our resources 
would soon be exhausted in the attempt to fill our mouths. 
Instead of the annual thanksgiving, there would be an universal 
fast; the land would be filled with lamentations, and the air 
laden with prayers. From every part of this wide-spread coun- 
try would go up the voice of weeping, wailing, and woe. 

Suppose that, then, other products of the earth were cut off 
(as in other lands they sometimes are, so that almost every 
ereen thing that grows will suddenly disappear). What a night 
of horrors would settle down upon us! Each ghastly form 
almost a personification of the gaunt demon Famine; the char- 
ities of life well-nigh forgotten ; even the mother looking with 
zn unnatural eye upon the child of her bosom. In the language 
of Seripture: “The tongue of the sucking child would cleave 
to the roof of his mouth; the young children would ask bread 
and there would be no man to break if unto them. They that 
did feed delicately would be desolate in the streets; they that 
were brought up in scarlet would embrace dunghills.” 

And famine is not, we think, the most awful form of suf 
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fering. War and pestilence, what do we know of them? 
What is it but the hand of our all-merciful and long-suffering 
Gop that averts any one of these three scourges from our land? 
Surely it is not the virtues of our country, nor our own merit, 
repentance, or prayers. The unexampled course of prosperity, 
which we have experienced, has come upon us while we have 
been steadily departing from the stern virtues of our ancestors, 
and more and more advancing in forgetfulness of our Gop. 
While infidelity and monstrous errors increase in this country 
at large, worldliness pervades the Church. Whether, then, 
we weigh our mercies or our sins, the goodness of Gop is 
ulike marvellous. And yet we have hardly dwelt upon the 
many blessings which we have. Our civil liberty, our civil 
rights, the blessings of enlightened education, and, above all, 
our eternal benefits as members of the Church of Curist, how 
much space each one of these demands—to be rightly consid- 
ered. Gratitude, due gratitude for them, can only come from 
daily and habitual meditation upon them; and then it can find 
no proper expression except in the daily sacrifice of prayer and 
thanksgiving of devout hearts. This should be the result of 
our thanksgiving-day thought and studies. If they do not lead 
to this, they are surely of little worth. 


‘ 
a 


COMMON SENSE—A NEW CHAPTER FOR “THE 
ECLIPSE OF FAITH.” 


TuHeRE are few of our readers, we take for granted, who 
have not read, or at least glanced over, that very ingenious but 
unsatisfactory book, Rogers’ Eclipse of Faith. Unsatisfactory, 
we call it, because the “eclipse” total at the beginning of the 
work, hardly begins to be removed at the end. Harrington, 
the candid and truth-seeking skeptic, remains very much what 
he was, and dies without giving any sign. He is convinced, to 
be sure, of the arbitrary inconsistency of all the schools of half- 
belief. He is made to sce, that even absolute skepticism, the 
only right alternative to Faith, is a folly, and a palpable con- 
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tradiction to the instincts of our nature. In addition to this, 
he is softened somewhat by tender reminiscences of his mother, 
and of the lessons imparted at her knee. But in spite of all 
this—in spite of the wealth of argument and persuasion so lay- 
ishly bestowed upon hiin, l:is nearest approach to faith is the 
exclamation on his death-bed, “ Beautiful shadow! if thou art 
a shadow—thou hast said, come to me all ye that are weary— 
and surely if ever man was weary—to whom can I go—.” 

The end, melancholy as it is, is in strict keeping with the 
body of the book. Rogers uses Bishop Butler’s argument, but, 
contrary to the drift of the great author of the Analogy, uses 
it only in behalf of a vague system of so-called “ bible religion.” 
Christianity as a true way of life—as a positive, definite, intel- 
ligible system, presenting not the truth merely, but a pillar 
and ground of the truth—enters not into his thought. His 
whole effort is to remove the unbelief, that eclipses faith; but 
when the unbelief is removed no Faith appears—because sim- 
ply, as the author shows, we think, in,his other book, Reason 
and Faith, he has, in point of fact, no definite Faith to offer. 

The following “ Chapter” is not intended to supply entirely 
what the Eclipse of Faith lacks. ‘To fill the gap effectually 
would require many chapters. It is designed only to suggest 
and start a course of thought, which carefully pursued might 
show, that the argument for revealed is equally an argument 
for positive religion— the argument for the Bible equally 
an argument for the Church. As Rogers in his Reason and 
Faith seems not to have known, or at least not to have appre- 
ciated this truth, we are compelled in our dialogue to make him 
and his disciple change places—the latter becoming practically 
the teacher, and the former the taught. 


Harrington —So far, then, your conclusions are admitted. 
We are agreed, that, to be consistent, a skeptic should either 
cease to act on probability in the ordinary ventures of life— 
which is simply impossible—or should commit himself deci- 
dedly to the venture of Christianity. “Having nothing to lose 
by such a step, and everything to gain, his choice is between 
the waves, and what may turn out to be a leaky boat. In such 
a case I should say, get into the boat, by all means. If any 
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one should act otherwise, and insist upon swimming arcund for 
awhile, or upon taking a few plunges, perchance, in order to 
explore the bottom of the vessel—by such lights, of course, as 
visit one under the waves——I should look upon him as a very 
excmplary skeptic, but certainly not over-judicious as a man. 

Certainly not, I replied. Asa matter of prudential consid- 
eration his course would be clear enough. “The believer’s worst 
is better than the unbeliever’s best.” So long as one has some 
positive hope to hold on to, however fragile and illogically put 
together that hope may be, he may reasonably hesitate, before 
he abandons it for another, and even better reliance. But 
where there is nothing to abandon, hesitation, it seems to me, is 
arrant folly. 

I dare say, said Harrington smiling, you are thinking now 
of that wary old skeptic—if skeptic he may be called—the 
friend and tyrant of our school days, the much-enduring Ulys- 
ses. Hein his last shipwreck was a little—a very little bet- 
ter off than I am now. With the winds howling overhead, 
and the waves barking at him all around, he had still a stick 
or two of his rait to cling to. My raft, unfortunately, is aérial, 
and breaks up only into “‘air—thin air.” Yet I have a pretty 
lively sense of what the hero’s feelings must have been, when 
seated on his fragment, sea-sick, sick of life, and considerably 
homesick, “the East delivered him over to the West to toss,” 
and as the West returned the compliment, the “South and the 
North made a shuttlecock of him,” till he became, in short, what 
IT have long been, the prey and the plaything of all sorts of 
jarring winds. 

Yes, said I, and you remember the sequel of the story. 

What, the magic life-preserver the sea-goddess lent him ? 

Harrington then added more seriously: Yes, there is some- 
thing truly wonderful in those immortal dreams of the child- 
hood of our race. Ino, the sea-goddess, or sea-fow!—it matters 
little which, for the simple faith of the heroic ages could hold 
high discourse alike with angels, or with birds—comes to the 
succour of the tempest-tost wanderer. She gives him a mystic 
scarf, to keep himself afloat; but at the same time commands 
him to abandon the worthless raft, and throw off his cumbrous 
garments. The wise hero ponders before he complies. “This 
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may be,” say he, “a benignant power, or it may be some demon 
intent upon my ruin. If I let the raft go, the scarf may fail 
me. If I reject the scarf, then the raft may slip away, and 
leave me without a remaining chance. Go to, my heart, I am 
determined what to do. I will bind the searf about me, but in 
the meantime will hold on to the raft—as long as it will bear 
me!” This is certainly not a bad example of prudential faith. 
It is, I grant, moreover, a right human faith—not unworthy of 
man, who is provided with two legs, that when he progresses 
in ticklish paths, as is sometimes the case, the one may hold on 
to the foothold already gained, while the other reaches forward 
and explores. But, I suppose you would say, in my case, there 
is no need of the prudential holding on. Having no present 
foothold I lose nothing by going forward. Having no raft of 
philosophy to cling to—at least none that will keep together— 
I may trust without reserve to the scarf of Faith. 

That, it seems to me, is the only position tenable on grounds 
of prudence ; but what think you of it as a question of Truth? 

As I put this question, Harrington smiled again ; then musing 
for a moment, while a change passed over his countenance, with 
a shade of seriousness almost like sadness, he slowly answered : 

Why, even as a philosopher—with no end in view, but, if 
possible, to get at the Truth—proving all things in order to 
hold fast to what is good—I should have to be an advocate of 
some positive decision. Give the scarf a trial, I would say. 
You can ascertain its floating and supporting qualities, only by 
putting your weight upon it. Get into the boat of Christian- 
ity, leaky though it be. For, after all, you can learn more 
about its character and condition from within, than from with- 
out. 

He paused ; but, as I continued silent, he shortly afterwards 
resumed : 

But, tell me, Rogers, what do you mean by Christianity ? 

Surely, said I, there can be no difficulty in answering that 
question. 

If so, he said, I shall be the niore rigorous in insisting 
upon an answer. For my part, I can see well enough what 
Christianity is, when I survey it from a distance, and with no 
desire whatever to draw nearer and embrace it; but, when I take 
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a stand, and begin to contemplate it as a thing to be received 
and believed, to be positively accepted by heart, soul, and mind 
I confess to some such difficulty as if I professed to be a believer 
in philosophy. For in this case, one would naturally ask, would 
he not, what philosophy I believe in? 

Certainly, said I, for the schools of philosophy are divers, 
and sufficiently at variance with one another. 

Or, to take an instance nearer home—Harrington went 
on—the difficulty is much the same, as if I should profess 
myself to be a skeptic. For, as we found in our conversa- 
tion with poor Fellowes, Robinson, and others of that ilk, skep- 
ticism is a ladder of innumerable rounds, not one of which 
rounds, however, affords a foothold for one person, much less 
for two ; so that, till you slide down to absolute skepticism, as 
I have done, and learn the happy art of doubting your own 
doubts, a good stand-point, as the Germans say, or even, as I 
should say, 2 good float-or-flounder-point is positively unattain. 
able. Robinson, for example, doubts the historic portions of 
the Old and New Testaments, but believes in Tacitus and 
Macaulay. So, Fellowes has his doubts of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures. And on this very subject of inspiration one man 
deems the Scriptures so far inspired as they bear upon doctrine, 
another so far as they treat of doctrine and of ethics; and, as 
many doubters as there are, I have never found one yet,—at 
least of those who profess to believe anything—whose doubts 
honestly applied would not sweep away the foundation of his 
so-called belief; so that to get hold of a thoroughly honest 
and reasonable skeptic, you have to slip down from round to 
round of the descending scale, till you land, if land it can be 
called, in a bottomless, shoreless, mire of absolute interroga- 
tion. Now, this point of absolute skepticism I have long since 
reached, and, as I candidly confess, am not over-well satisfied 
with it. It seems to me, at least an unnatural, and so to speak 
unhuman state. I, therefore, am inclined to ascend the scale 
again. But, as I look up along the ladder, and survey its sev- 
eral rounds, the same thing strikes me as when I formerly 
looked down ; to wit, as then I saw each platform of doubt giv- 
ing way beneath the weight of belief which the half-skeptic 
insisted on carrying with him, so now each successive platform 
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of belief seems shaken and undermined by the doubt which the 
half-believer clings to. There is one Macnaught, for example, 
who avows himself, in print, a full believer in Christianity. He 
accepts without scruple the whole of the Christian creed. Yet 
he declares that the Bible is infallible neither in doctrine, nor 
in ethics, nor in matters of fact. Shall I put myself, then, on 
the same platform with Macnaught? No: if I believe what he 
does, I must believe more; if I doubt what he does, 1 must 
doubt more. To find a witness fallible in points within our ken, 
and yet to believe him infallible in points which lie beyond, is 
neither reasonable nor religious. But the infallibility of the 
Book is only one of a thousand points, in which I observe in 
so-called Christian platforms the same untempered mixture. 
Nay, even your own position, Uncle, I am not quite certain of. 
Before I can feel confident of your belief, and consent to stand 
with you, I must endeavor to see something of your doubt or 
non-belief. For if what you believe not, stands—as may possi- 
bly be the case—on the same bottom as what you believe, so 
that your doubts fairly and fully carried out might shake your 
belief, or your belief honestly and logically maintained might 
dissipate your doubts, then, to be entirely candid, I cannot stand 
with you. In short, when I look at the matter soberly, it 
appears somewhat thus: As formerly, when I looked down- 
ward I could see no resting-place but in absolute skepticism, so 
now when I look upward I can discern no solid foothold but in 
absolute belief. If I accept Christianity, I must accept it as a 
whole. As there are, therefore, different schools, or sects of 
Christianity, just as there are different schools of philosophers, 
or skeptics, and as these schools are distinguished, in the one 
case as much as in the other, by what they deny as well as what 
they hold, I ask again, in all simplicity and sincerity, what 
Christianity is? For, to say nothing of lesser shades of differ- 
ence, there are some who honour Christ as a virtuous man, oth- 
ers that worship Him as Gop. Does the term Christianity 
include both these ? 


In a sense it does, answered I, but“in another sense, perhaps, 
it does not. 


In what sense, then, is that to be called Christianity, which 
regards Curist only as a man? 
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It is only, I replied, in a modified sense. Socinianism I look 
upon as an erroneous, or as some would prefer saying, a herct- 
ical Christianity. 

It is not, at all events, then, a true, or absolute Christianity. 
It is rather, I suppose, one of those ill-jointed platforms, half 
doubt, half belief, which, we have already seen, it is impossible 
to stand on. As such I let it pass. For, when I ask what 
Christianity is, I mean only what is true or absolute Christian- 
ity. Tell me, then, more precisely what Christianity is. 

To this I answered: Christianity, as 1 have constantly main- 
tained in our previous conversations with the skeptics, is simply 
the religion of the Bible. Romanism rejects, or at least hides and 
contravenes the Scriptures. Socinianism professes to receive, 
but wrests and misinterprets them. Neither Romanism, nor 
Socinianism, then, could I venture to embrace myself, or recom- 
mend to others. 

Al bare professing, then, to receive and reverence the Scriptures, 
or even to prove all doctrine by them, you do not regard as 
the religion of the Bible ? 

Of course not: something more is needed. Of the many, 
who make such profession, some undoubtedly fall short of, oth- 
ers grossly exceed, and superstitiously overlay the Truth therein 
contained. 

Ah, I begin to apprehend. When you speak of the Religion 
of the Bible, you mean the body of religious Truth therein ccn- 
tained, and the profession of ¢his you maintain to be the essence 
of Christianity. 

Yes, answered I, but I would prefix the word sincere to your 
definition. The Christianity I would have you embrace is the 
sincere profession of the Truth contained in the Holy Serip- 
tures. 

Harrington mused a moment, as if not quite satisfied. He 
then resumed : 

It seems to me, Uncle, that your word “sincere” is either 
superfluous, or at least out of place. For, as I have said before, 
IT am looking for a Christianity, in which I can repose absolute, 
and so of course sincere, belief. Sincerity, then, so far as the 
profession is concerned, is already assumed. The thing I wish 
to learn is merely, what Christianity is a worthy object of this 
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sincere profession—this absolute belief? If your prefix, then, 
relates, as it seems to do, to the spirit of the believer, or pro- 
fessor, it is certainly superfluous, and in the present stage of our 
inquiry may prove troublesome, as bringing in matter with 
which we are not now concerned. But perhaps you mean the 
word to apply to the thing professed, in which case it would fit 
better to another part of the sentence. 

As how ? 

Christianity, we might say, is the sincere Truth—the truth 
unmixed, that is, with any foreign element. 

If you prefer it in that form I have no objection, though the 
correction seems to me a little hypercritical. 

I do so prefer it; for as our old friend Socrates has sai, h 
who seeks the truth must be particular about words. 

Here Harrington mused a moment, but after a little while 
proceeded : 

So far, then, we seem to have a definition—Christianity is 
the Truth contained in the Bible. But now, when I ask 
myself further, how I am to embrace Christianity, or rather 
what I am to embrace, the thing most important seems to 
evade me, and I find that, after all, you have described to me 

the well wherein Truth lies, but have still omitted to inform me 
either what the Truth is, or how it is to be drawn forth. And 
the difficulty, it seems to me, is not a mere fancy. For we 
have seen in our previous conversations, that of all the innu- 
merable buckets let down into that well, few come up again 
filled with precisely the same contents. Indeed, so far as I 
have seen, everything depends on the character of the bucket 
let down. One man employs the old ‘“moss-covered, iron- 
bound bucket” of Roman Catholicism. What he draws up is 
moss-colored, iron-tinctured, and with a most decided smack of 
Romanism in it. Another lets down a new-fangled rational- 
istic bucket. ‘The truth comes up to him in a rationalistic 
form. Now, on the same principle, I fear, if I let down 
nothing but my leaky vessel of skeptical inquiry, the Truth 
which I seek may all dribble out ; “so that, without any dispar- 
agement to the well, I may have nothing for my pains, or what 
is worse yet, may mistake for truth the mere dregs that remain 
when the Truth itself has escaped. What shall I do, then? 
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Shall I take for the whole and sincere Truth whatever I may 
chance to draw from the well of inspiration, or is there some 
rule by which I may examine the contents of the bucket, and 
judge what is true, and what not? 


oe 
sf course, 


l 
( answered I, one must employ a just rule of inter- 
pretation ; for even the purest truth may be wrested by the 
aulearned and unstable to their own destruction. 

To know, then, what Scripture truth is, in other words 
what Christianity is, there must be some guide, some rule, or 
at least some right principle assumed, for the interpretation of 
the sacred documents. The Gospel is not the letter, but the 
spirit. But if this be the case, will it not be necessary to add 
something of the kind to our definition of Christianity ? 

Why necessary ? 

Because, as it seems to me, Christianity being contained 
the Bible, as Truth in a deep well). it is manifest from @ priori 
considerations, as well as from uniform experience, that each 
particular explorer in that depth will find very much what, 
from his previous intellectual or moral habits, from his preju- 
dices, in one word, or to speak more mildly his preconceptions, 
he is prepared or E oresizse to find ; so that, to get at the 
whole truth, sincere and undefiled, will require what in point 
of fact we never find among men, 





a wholly sincere and aged 
filed seeker. Now sucha sedker. I for one, at all events, « 
not profess to be. Not to speak of other difficulties, the habit 
of looking at both sides of every question would sorely impede 
my search, and indefinitely postpone my arrival at any fixed 
conclusion. Thus, at the very first step of my search I am met 
by an inquiry as to the inspiration and infallibility of the 
Book itself. In what sense is it inspired, and to what degree 
infallible? If I start from Macnaught’s point of view on that 
subject, or from that of Strauss, it is manifest I shall arrive at 
a result very different from that commonly attained by the 
mass of erthodox Christians. 

But, I thought we had already seen, in our conversations 
‘vith the semi-skeptics, that the theory of plenary inspiration, 
and absolute infallibility, is the only allowable hypothesis. 

Even so; but is this to be taken merely as an hypothesis 
for convenience’s sake, liable to be questioned and laid aside as 
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I advance, or shall I regard it as a thing settled, coming to me 
on sufficient authority, and therefore to be received and believed 
without further question ? 

Of course it is to be believed. 

But on what authority ? 

We have already agreed, said I, that whatever may be 
said on one side or the other of this question, yet the balance 
of probability is decidedly in favor of the common, which I 
may indeed call the common-sense view of inspiration; and 
where there is such a balance in a matter of practical impor- 
tance, it is natural to man, and therefore proper to accept it as 
Sufficient authority for belief. 

But is there any one word to express the nature of this 
authority ? 

I know of none better than the term “common sense.” The 
common sense of Christians, guided by the Spirit, and formed 
by Apostolic teaching, first received the Seriptures as infallible 
and inspired: the same common sense has in all ages since held 
to them as such. 

And is this the sole authority for the common belief on the 
subject ? 

It is practically such, 1 answered ; though doubtless learned 
men, competent to the work, may add to the strength of their 
conviction by their own private reasoning and investigations. 

Well, then, said Harrington, we seem to be reaching some- 
thing that looks to me like a new factor in our problem of Chris. 
tian truth. Of one truth, the most prominent, and so far the 
most important of all, we are able to say, that it is contained 
in the Book, and is also held, outside of the Book, by what we 
eall common sense. And this I look upon as a real addition to 
my chances of getting at the truth. For, finding a certain 
belief with regard to inspiration, held by common sense as 
truth, outside of the well, I may hope, when I let down my own 
bucket into the well, to find the same there. If I find it, my 
belief, of course, is strengthened. If I find it not, I have at 
least a good reason for distrusting my own search, and perhaps 
for repeating the process more carefully, until I prove more 
successful. But is this witness of common sense equally appli- 
cable to all truth of Christianity ? 
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I suppose, practically it is. 

If it is so practically, itis all I now desire. In the many 
cases, for example, in which, through the grossness of our intel- 
lectual vision, the sun of Christian truth appears double, as it 
were,—one or more false suns rendering it not a little difficult 
to discern which is the true one ; when the Arian belief stands 
out as a formidable rival to the Nicene Creed, or when Popery, 
Prelacy, and Parity, cach claims for itself that “hearing” of 
which cometh “ faith,” or when the necessity of the sacraments 
is in question ; in the many cases, in short, in which the argu- 
ment from Scripture is so ingeniously balanced, that which- 
ever side one takes the Bible seems to support him in it, you 
would make “common sense” the umpire, and would allow it 
“ practically ” a voice decisive of the issue. 

Yes: but, of course, I mean common sense guided and 
enlightened by the Hoty Spimir. And this guidance, Harring- 
ton, is promised in all cases to the earnest, prayerful, and per- 
severing seeker; so that using the best faculties Gop hath 
given you, and availing yourself of such helps as He hath put 
in your way, and above all doing whatever good your hand 
finds to do, you need not doubt of coming finally to a right 
conclusion, and of knowing what Christianity is, both in its word, 
and in its power. 

All this I doubt not, Harrington replied. He then was 
silent for a moment, his face assuming a thoughtful and some- 
what puzzled look, which cleared up shortly into a smile, how 
ever, as he slowly resumed : 

But it seems to me, Rogers, that you have thrown me com 
pletely from the bearings which I thought Thad gained. When 
we spoke of “common sense” a little while ago, I imagined I 
had got hold of a sense of Scripture-truth outside of myself ; 
a sense, which comparing my own with, and laying the two 
together, as it were, I might know where to trust, and where to 
distrust the result of my own investigations. But now, it 
appears, the “common sense” you speak of is merely my own 
sense ; so that unless [compare myself with myself, or compare 
my own sense of the truth of Scripture with my own sense, 
there is no material for any comparison whatever. Let us try 
again then, and see where we stand. What do we mean by 
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common sense? Is it my sense, your sense, or something out- 
side of both of us—something which would exist in all its full- 
ness, if neither you, nor I, had ever reasoned on the subject ? 
The plenary inspiration of the Scriptures, for example, is the 
common-sense doctrine on that subject,—is it not? 

It is. 

But, suppose on examination J should be unable to believe in 
plenary inspiration, would it then, or thereby, cease to be the 
common-sense doctrine ? 

No. 

What—if I examined earnestly, honestly, studiously, prayer: 
fully, comparing Scripture with Scripture, and spiritual things 
with spiritual ? 

Still, your conviction, if it fell short of the idea of plenary 
inspiration, would eertainly not be the common-sense view of 
the subject. 

But would it not be the true view—true to me, at least? 

True, or not, you would have reason to distrust it. O 
rather you might reasonably doubt whether, after all, you ha 
applied such diligence to the study, and such earnestness anc 
prayer, as would warrant your resting in the conclusion as a 
matter of full faith. 

I could not believe, then, in my own sense of inspiration ? 

Certainly not fully—not without more or less room for 
doubt and further inquiry. 

But, if my sense harmonized with the common sense view of 
the subject, could I then believe ? 

Yes: for then there would be such a balance of probability 
in favour of belief, that nothing but an authority manifestly 
and immediately divine could warrant one in setting it 
aside. 

Well, said Harrington, this common sense must be, at least, 
something wonderful and potential in the affairs of men. For, 
as I have often noticed, everybody speaks of it. Everybody 
appeals to it, and quotes it as decisive in every matter. Every- 
body bows to its authority. It seems to me, if I could only 
get at it; if I could only find out what and where it is, and 
what it says in relation to the great verities of Christianity, I 
should be in a fair way of having my doubts solved. I should 
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have, at least, some test to apply to my own sense of the mean- 
ing of the Book, and so far something of the nature of a rule of 
faith. Are you willing, then, that we should go on,and inquire 
whgt this common sense is ? 

By all means, said 1. 

And I dare say, said Harrington, we might divide the ques- 
tion thus: As man has a sense of things phenomenal common 
to the many, and a sense of real relations, which being devel- 
oped by scientific culture belongs only to the few, we might 
say, that “common sense” with regard to mere phenomena is 
the sense of men in general, while “common sense” with 
regard to “inward and real relations” is the sense of those 
only who have studied such relations. Thus it is a common 

nse truth, that the sun (phenomenally) moves from East to 
West. But it is equally a common sense truth that (really) he 
moves not at all. Now,to which of these classes shail we 
assign the common sense, that is to guide and govern our inter- 
pretation of the Bible ? 

Perhaps I might say, to neither. For things spiritual, we 
hold, are spiritually discerned. There is such a thing, how- 
ever, as a spiritual common sense ; and that of course belongs 
to spiritual men. 

But by spiritual men do you mean Christians generally, or 
ynly soine distinguishable class, or sect of Christians? 

The truly spiritual men are always the minority of so-called 
Christians. But they are scattered, and to human ken hidden 
in the mass, so that as a class they can hardly be called distin- 
enishable. 

How, then, shall we discover what is their common sense 
vith regard to the truths of Christianity ? 

Possibly, somewhat in this way. As scientific truth, dis- 
eerned at first only by the few, gradually makes its way among 
the mass, and becomes in time a part of the common sense of 
men, so it may be with regard to spiritual truth. The spiritual 
men, though few, leaven tle whole lump. They become natu- 
rally the leaders of opinion. So that, in the main, and for all 
practical purposes, common sense as applied to Christianity is 
that sense which abides, existing at all times in the mass of 
Christian men. 
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You say, possibly this is so. But, if it be not so, is there 
any other “ common sense” discoverable, or definable ? 

None that I can now mention. 

But we often hear an individual exhorted to use his own 
common sense in religious matters: has such an exhortation 
any force or meaning? 

Doubtless it has a certain force, for such phrases would 
hardly remain in use, if they had not some meaning in them. 

Thus, when lam kindly exhorted by my friends, as is not 
unfrequently the case, to use my common sense, it implies | 
suppose, that I possess this invaluable faculty, or gift, whatever 
it may be? 

Of course. 

And when it is said of me,—and from certain itchings of th 
ear I judge that this also is not unfrequently the case—that | 
lack common sense, I may infer that at least some of my facul- 
ties, gifts, mental operations, or intellectual furniture, differ in 
some respects from what is styled common sense ? 

That also is true. 

The sense I display at one time, then, may be called commo: 
sense; that, which I exercise at another, is something dif 
ferent ? 

Yes. 

But, at what times, I pray, do I exercise the former, and 
what times the latter ? 

Indeed, my dear Harrington, I have noticed, that whenever 
you argue with the skeptics, as in our late conversations wit! 
Robinson and Fellowes, you exhibit the most admirable com- 
mon sense: but, when you begin to speculate in the manner of 
Berkely or of Hume, denying with one the existence of matter 
and with the other the existence of spirit, till by virtue of chap- 
logic you convert life itself into a dream, in which, however, 
there is neither any one to do the dreaming, nor in reality any- 
thing to dream about, then, it seems to me,—to speak plainly, 
—you and common sense are not within whooping distance of 
one another: and as to Reason— 

[ suppose, said Harrington smilingly, it is fairly reasoned 
out of court. But tell me, dear Uncle, why my reasoning in 


a? 


the latter case is not as good, and reliable, as in the former 
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Is it not just as logical—as free from any flaw in the ratiocina- 
tionary process ? 

Perhaps it is. Yet it is against common sense, and that in 
my opinion is enough to condemn it. 

But still you have not told me why, nor in what respects it 
differs. 

Perhaps Hume himself could tell you better than I. When 
he mus od alone, and abandoned himself to that mere drivine- 
wheel of logic which both drove and regulated the mechanical 
movement of his mind, he could easily persuade himself, that 
neither the world, nor himself, nor anything else could be 
rationally believed to exist. But when he met a party of 
friends, a game of backgammon or a little social chat-put a 
stop to. the mechanical dialectics, and made him feel, and think, 
and act like any other man. In the one case, I think, his 
reason was controlled by a mere logic-power ; in the other by 
that large and living Reason, which is the common inheritance 
of our race. And I tell you, Harrington, reason is a thing 
that can seldom be — by asingle mind. Itis human, 
and social, and delights, as the wise man expresses it, in the 
sons of men. It is many-minded, many-sided. And if it ever 
seems to dwell wholly in a single breast, as in a Homer. for 
example, or a Solomon, or a Socrates, or a Shakespeare, or a 
Bacon, it will be found in such rare cases, that the one mind 
has a sort of free ticket of admission into all other minds, or 

rather that it is placed by some lucky chance in the sensorium, 
as it were, of the whole human family. For, as in the famous 
“ar of Dionysius” there was a certain fympanum, so-called, in 
which the faintest whisper in any part ef the prison became an 
audible full-toned voice, so in the labarynthic structure of our 
common humanity there are certain minds which are the 
fympana or sensoria, of all other minds. What we call Genius 
isa case in point. The sounds feebly uttered and half heard, 
or the sights dimly shadowed, and half seen, by ordinary minds. 
eoine to ¢é full-voiced, clearly out-lined, thoroughly audible, 
visible, and intelligible. Genius, therefore, is in reality but an 
exalted common sense. It is marked less by originality, than 
by what I may term concentrality. It is a centre towards 
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hich thought flows, and in which it becomes quickened with 
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new life, and winged with new power of expression ; so that 
Sterne, as a man of genius, uttered nothing more than a simple 
truth, when he said, “I verily believe, that the grater part of 
the thoughts which come into my head were designed for other 
men, and have been some how or other intercepted in their 
passage.” 

I may conclude, then, said he, that when I exhibit common sense 
[ show that sense which accords, or harmonizes, with the sens 
of other men ; and that if, instead of possessing as I do a small 
grain of common sense, I were as richly endowed with it as the 
great poets, or philosophers, I still should differ from the mass 
merely in this: that I should see clearly what they see dimly, 
and should be able to express intelligibly what they express in 
a vague and confused way. 

Such a conclusion would be near enough the truth for practi 
cal purposes. 

And I suppose, too, that as poetical genius is only an exalted 
common sense, so religious or spiritual perception is common 
sense, or reason, transfigured, as it were,—clothed, so to speak 
in raiment of white light, and standing on the Mount wit! 
Moses and the Prophets. 

i fear, said I smiling, that my reference to genius ] 


1as Seauces 
you into a poetical and imaginative mood. But it is obvious 
Harrington, that you have your own definite notions on thi 
subject, so that our search by way of questions and answers is 
getting to be superfluous. Suppose you tell me, then, at once, 
what your own notion of common sense is. 

Perhaps you will find, Harrington replied, that my notions 
on the subject are less definite and decided than you give me 
eredit for, dear Uncle. Yet I confess, that puzzled by the way 
in which I have been flouted by sober people for the lack of 
this most excellent, but so far as my researches go, most unde- 
finable thing, called common sense, and reminded as I have 
been from time to time, that a little common sense would be of 
more service to me, than all my skeptical inquiries however 
honestly pursued, and being taught by} yourself, moreover, that 
common sense, or as we have otherwise called it, reason, is good 

uthority even in matters of faith, so that belief is a reasonable 
as well as religious thing; I say, moved by all these consider 
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ations st have been not a little anxious to Inquire in every quar- 


ter what this wonderful gift is. Especially have I been desirous 
in 


to icauiais what it is in reference to religion. And it seems 
to me, on the whole. that as common sense in matters of busi- 
ness is the sense of business-men generally, or in scientific mat- 
ters tle sense of scientific men, so in matters of religion it can 


ae 
not possibly be other than the sense of religious men generally ; 
that sense, namely, which remains in the great body of Chris- 
tians after all private, peculiar, local, temporary, partial, o1 
. notinnae har 1, “ } ] Wn Va } 
Se ian notions have been carefully pn Let one 
1s +3 ° ‘ 

thine still puzzles me with regard to this conclusion. Common 


sense, | ae is constantly appealed to as practically decisive 
of controverted questions. It is made authoritative in matters 
of interpretation and of faith. Yet I have observed, that those 
who appeal to it most frequently, and among others yourself, 
dear Unele, are most decidedly and strenuously opposed to the 
qued semper, quod ubigue, ct quod ab omnibus of the old tl 


7 
4 
oians. Tell me, then. dear Uncle, what the difference is? In 
What respect does the common sense, to which I am so fre- 
ay hae a + “714 7 rt 
quently directed, and which I conclude, therefore, I have not 
ierto followed, differ from that sense of the true meaning 
7 


ey spirit of the Seriptures, which has been ever, everywhere 
admitted by the great mass of Christians? Is common sense, 
in short, the English of consensus or is it something else? 
Yo this l answered, the qued semper of the theologians is, a 
T have argued in my discourse on Reason and Faith, a manifest 
absurdity. In the first place it is too vague a term for any 
practical use. 

But is it more vague than “reason,” or “common sense” ? 

Besides, antiquity, universality, and consent for any doctrine, 
are difficult to be proven, and to the mass of men well-nigh 
impossible. It would require learned, laborious, and diserim 
nating search among hundreds and thousands of ponderous 
tomes. 


1) 
1- 


But was not the same objection made, in one of our former 
conversations, to what is called the historical evidence of Chiris- 
tianity? Was it not urged that history itself is uncertain and 
unreliable, fact and fiction being so mixed up with one another, 
that some men have become skeptical with regard to all his- 
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tory, while others, most eminent among historians, have thought 
it necessary, at least, to reject all accounts of miraculous trans- 
actions? Yet, if Tremember aright, we found on investigation 
the objection to be nauglit. For man, it was then said, is 
bound by his very nature to believe the testimony of men; so 
that, doubt as we may about this fact or that, or impugn as we 
may the accuracy of once historian, or all, yet history in general 
we accept with as much confidence on the whole, as the testi- 
mony of our senses. Now the common belief, or in other 
words the “common sense” of an age, with regard to any par- 
ticular subject, is as much a matter of history as any other fact. 
That the Christians generally of the second century, for exam- 
ple, believed in the divinity of the Son, is at least as certain as 
that they had precisely our present canon of inspired sacred 
writings. In the same way it.is not more certain that Ienatius 
was devoured by beasts in the beginning of the century, or 
Polycarp burned at the stake towards its close, than that during 
the same period “ the hierarchical idea” was the common sense 
of the Church with regard to the matter of Church polity. It 
seems to me, therefore, that the objection to consené is in reality 
an objection to historical testimony ; so that, to discuss the 
matter fully, we should have to go back and unsettle all that 
we have admitted with regard to probability as a ground of 
belief, and should have to slide down, in fact, to the bottom of 
the ladder, and start again from the point of absolute skepti- 
cism. 

But, at all events—I answered—controversy has prevailed in 
all times and places. On every question Christians have 
divided. So that, in point of fact, there is no such thing as 
consené capable of being proven. 

Then, it appears, there is with regard to Christian truth no 
such thing as common sense. For if truth is so hidden in the 
well of inspiration, that the almost boundless learning, thought, 
discussion, ingenuity, and piety of eighteen hundred years has 
failed to draw it out in any gencrally recognized, and generally 
adinitted forms, then it seems idle to exhort me, as I have been 
nore than once exhorted, to resort to common sense for the 
nterpretation of the Bible. But, perhaps, we have been hasty 
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in defining common sense as the sense commonly reccived 
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The word may mean, as I have sometimes heard men say, a 
very uncommon sense. So that, in spite of our conclusions on 
that subject, those may be in the right, who regard religious 
truth as the object of a sort of intuition, or transcendental vis- 
ion, known only to the oracular mutual-admiration few, but 
which we, the unanointed many, have been contented to let 
pass. Are you willing, Uncle, that we should slip down again 
a few rounds lower in our ladder, and reéxamine that ques- 
tion? 

To this I answered, It will hardly be worth while. Yet I 
should be sorry, Harrington, to see you surrender your right of 
private interpretation to the authority of a so-called general 
consent. In religion, as in all other matters, a man must use 
his own reason. 

Now that, said Warrington, is the very point I have tried to 
come to. Must I use my own reason, and follow it simply, or 
must I try to conform to reason in general? 

What in the world do you mean ? 

I mean something of this kind. If you were to tell me that 
in judging of the colour or shape of things I must use my own 
eyesight, [ should of course understand that I must look at 
things myself, and keep my eyes open. ut suppose, as is 
unfortunately the case with myself, and as I have understood is 
the case with quite a number of persons, that without any 
noticeable defect of eyesight, I should be, nevertheless, par- 
tially colour-blind—mistaking, as more than once has happened, 
a dark green for brown, a scarlet for crimson, a blue for pink, 
and many other things in like manner. Would you have m 
in such matters to follow my own sight, or should I be guided 
rather by eye-sight in general ? 

Of course the eye-sight of people generally should be author- 
ity to you in such a case. 

Or to take another case ; having a good eye for form and 
figure, I have often been as stenished to sce persons with better 
ight than gers who yet seem to have no sense of symmetry 

and proportion. Thus I have seen a a a model of neat: 


ness, cleanliness, and care. in which, however, the pictures were 
hung awry, and every — of furniture was out of its right 
place. Now, the owners of this parlor trusted their own eye: 


wry 
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sight. Would it not have been better for them to trust to eye 
sight in general ? 

Of course, though it is a point of rather trivial importance, 
T should think. 

But may there not be room for similar mistakes in matters of 
greater importance, and in the following of Reason, tle ecye- 
sight of the soul? Ina thingso delicate and subtle as Spiritual 
Truth, how am I to know, but that I may be, so to speak, either 
form or colour-blind? How, but by submitting my own reason 
to Reason in general—by correcting my own sense of Christian 
truth by the broad common sense of the Christian Church at 
large? For, that some men see things, which others do not 
see ;.and of things se¢n in common that some discern them 
partially im one way, and some just as partially in another, so 
that to get a complete view we have to combine, as it were, in- 
numerable eye-sights, climinating differences, filling up def- 
ciencies, correcting distortions and perversions of every sort, 
is as true in the subject matter of Reason, as in that of ordi- 
nary vision. I ask again, then, must I interpret the sacred 
Book, and ascertain what Christianity is, by my own reason, or 
by my own reason as guided by Reason in general? 

Illustrations, my dear Harrington, are not arguments; 
and analogies, you know, are very apt to mislead. And 
in the present inquiry I regret to see your mind tending 
towards a principle, which once admitted may commit you be- 
fore you know it to all the novelties and corruptions of Papal 

tome. 

But, my dear Uncle, can novelties be proved by the consent of 
all times 2? It seems to me that a novelty, in its very definition, 
must be something which can be proven to have come in of 
late—which, in other words, has not antiquity in its favor. 

I xemained silent, feeling that I had made, perhaps, some 
imprudent admissions, and that to convince Harrington I 
should have to go over again the entire investigation ;—a course 
of doubtful expediency just now, in dealing with a mind so subtle, 
quick, and full of questions, as his geemed to be. He soon 
perceived that I was somewhat tired of the discussion. 
Accordingly, with a little good-natured rallying, on his part, of 
what he was pleased to call my “skeptical turn of mind,” tell- 
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ing me to take care the next time we met lest I should prove 
to be “in the same boat with Robinson and Fellowes,” and 
47 


pemeas s 
with a halfearnest declaration, that of late he was beginning 
to suspect “some bottom of reason” in primitive consensus, anc 
even in the “venerable old bug-bear” of Church authority, we 
so parted for the night; I, to study out the question, whether 
1 Tim. iii. 15, might not be much improved by a new punctua- 
tion, he, I sincerely hope, to court “kind nature’s sweet 
restorer, balmy sleep :” for Harrington’s brain has of late been 
considerably overtasked, and if he does not give it rest there is 
no telling what absurdity he may finally indulge in. 


WHY CHURCHMEN LOVE THE LITURGY. 


Péor.e out of the Church are often wondering why it is that 
Churelimen have so deep and strong an attachment to their par- 
ticular forms and order of worship ; and the members of other 
religious bodies are to be heard, sometimes regretting, some 
times boasting, that there exists nothing of the kind amongst 
themselves. ‘The ardent love that the children of the Church 
bear to their mother’s words of instruction and forms of devo- 
tion, to some of our neighbours seems highly religious, to others 
of them not much better than idolatry ; the latter not being well 
able to see how we can prize the means so highly, without hav- 
ing first virtually put them in place of the end. They perceive 
much to approve and admire in the ancient, long-tried provis- 
ions and preparations of our Liturgy ; but no such everlasting 
beauty or inexhaustible interest in them, that we should stand 
to them and cleave to them so stoutly and so perseveringly ; 
they can nowise understand what there is in them, that by long 
and frequent usage they should not become stale and weari- 
some. hey therefore not seldom land in the conclusion that 
the matters in hand, with all their acknowledged beauty and 
excellence, have some latent aptness to generate superstition ; 
and that the potent charm which they have over the mind, and 
which is rather strengthened than worn out by long custom, 
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must proceed from some other than a genuinely religious source, 
and be spun out of other than holy and divine elements. 

Now, not to dwell on other considerations, it were surely an 
odd accusation against a teacher that he had the gift of rooting 
his instructions fast in the hearts of his pupils; or against a 
mother, that she made her children love to be with her, and 
have her words still sounding in their ears and upon their 
tongues, or that she so established her image in their affections 
that it should stand to them as the model and pattern after 
which all their thoughts of the beautiful and good were cut and 
fashioned. And doubtless much of the result in question crows 
from the fact that the Church, by her solemn still-recurring lit- 
anies and minstrelsies, causes the mind of her children 

To be a mansion for all lovely forms, 

Their memory to be a dwelling-place 

For all sweet sounds and harmonies ; 
thus binding up the efficacies of grace with the invitations and 
endearments of nature. It may seem strange, it may seem 
wrong, to our neighbours, that such should be the case; but so 
it is: they may think, and they often do eall, us illiberal and 
exclusive, for not interchanging with them, and reciprocating 
their favourable thoughts, and speaking of their services as they 
are used to speak of ours; but the truth is, however good such 
channels of devotion as theirs may be to those who have no 
other, our feelings will not, cannot flow in them; they may see 
beauty in our forms of service, but we can see none in theirs ; 
they have nothing that seems to us religious worship in com- 
parison with our precious, time-honoured liturgies ; and all 
that they have seems stale, flat, and unprofitable, after we have 
tasted the sweetness of these. 

But, surely, instead of censuring either the Church for 
inspiring or her sons for imbibing such a deep and lasting 
affection for her services, we may well suspect some fatal defect, 
either in the mother, or in the children, or in both, where 
such affections do not spring up and flourish. For as there is 
nothing so rational and becoming and beautiful as returns of 
prayer and praise and thanksgiving to the Gop that made and 
redeemed us; so neither is there anything so attractive and 
endearing to man’s heart, as such worship when rightly 
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ordered and expressed. So that we know not whether they 
are more to be pitied or blamed, who are without these most 
fitting and comfortable sentiments; or rather they are to be 
pitied, that they have not got, and blamed, that they do not 
seck, such forms and objects as are apt to kindle and cherish 
them. Nor can that society be reasonably expected to last, 
where the members have not some such matter between them 
to cement or weld them together, by inspiring them with a love 
stronger than that of their own discoveries and collections. 
Which is probably one cause why so many religious bodies of 
our time are now running or secm likely to run out and come 
to nothing. They often congratulate themselves, indeed, on 
being more open to spiritual influences, forasmuch as they have 
nothing visible or tangible to interest and occupy their 
thoughts ; but who does not see that this very principle 
whereon they are built, and whereof they boast, must ulti- 
mately break them to pieces? that they must perforce crumble 
up and be lost in endless dispersion, because they have no com- 
mon object or matter to overcome or withstand the dividing 
forces of self-love and individual opinion ? 

Now we know that waters which have to be always digging 
themselves new channels seldom run in deep and strong cur- 
rents: spreading out into a huge shallowness, they are soon 
absorbed away into the spongy earth. And so itis with our 
affections: amidst a continual rush of novelties and extempo- 
rary addresses, they can hardly choose but perish: they must 
have permanent props and supporters to lay hold of and cling 
to, else they cannot well grow and climb: they always thrive 
best in the society of old familiar objects and faces: the same 
household words, which we have heard so long that we remem- 
ber not when we begun to hear them, and the same maternal 
features, which we have looked upon so long that we seem to 
have always known them—these are the most natural and 
proper food of real affection ; and it will still keep bidding us 
“sine aloud old songs, the precious music of the heart”: in 
brief, it is our nature to love what we have long known, and 
to love it the more, the longer we have known it. So that 
there probably cannot be a shorter or surer way to kill off the 
religious affections, than by casting out all stated, stable forms 
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of worship, and continually varying our services with exten 
pore novelty and change. For how can they expect that we 
should ever be or ever feel at home, who keep us perpetually 
roving among strange persons and places? Surely such is not, 
eannot be, the order, 

Whence grow the fixed delights of house and home, 

Friendships that will not break, and love that cannot roam. 

ut 

and complicated with our deepest and dearest affections ; when 
marrying austere truth to beauteous forms, she yieldeth us 


And it is when religion comes to us in a shape to be entwined 


Jn hours of weariness sensations sweet, 
¥ Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart, 

And passing even into our purer mind, 

With tranquil restoration ; 
that she becomes a living source as well of the comforts she 
offers us here, as of the more-than-comforts.she promises us 
hereafter. 

Doubtless the lack of some such provisions and preparations 
as those in question is the main cause of men’s frequent strain- 
ings and pumpings, to get up feelings with which they have not 
fit oljects or offices to inspire them. They want to be inter- 
ested, try to be, and think they ought to be; yet they cannot 
be, for the simple reason that they have no forms adapted te 
interest them. And the result is, that some go to affecting an 
interest which they cannot fecl, and endeavour to cant them- 
selves into sincerity ; while others are either driven to despair 
from want of an interest which they cannot feel and will not 
affect, or else they must needs resolve all religion into mortal- 
ity, since they have no forms of worship wherein they can be 
sincere. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Doctrine of Baptisms. By Grorce D. Arwstrona, D.D., Pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church in Norfolk, Virginia. New York: Charles Scribner, 
377 and 379 Broadway. 1857. 

This book is our first acquaintance with Dr. Armstrong. Written with a 
view to certain points now much in debate among Christians, touching the 
translation of the Bible, it is in plan and substance centroversial : but its 
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tone and temper are eminently candid and inoffensive ; there is not, that we 
can discover, a particle of rancour or bitterness in it ; indeed controversy has 
seldom appeared in so kindly and amiable a form. Therewithal, the book is a 
very able, scholarly, and workmanlike performance ; evincing much learned 
diligence, great earnestness and simplicity of purpose, and much strength and 
rectitude of logic: the style is clear, compact, and vigorous, the order and 
method skilful and judicious ; and, all together, it is a calm, solid, handsome 
piece of work ; moreover, viewing it in reference to the circumstances of the 
time, it is prudent and seasonable. 

The motive and occasion of the work grew from some recent doings of the 
Baptists in the matter of translating and circulating the Scriptures. It is 
well known that the Baptist denomination has withdrawn from codperating 
with other Protestants, and formed an “American and Foreign Bible Soci- 
ety,” for the express purpose of translating baptizo by words answering to ovr 
immerse, in all new versions required for heathen lands. At its anniversary in 
1840, this Society “ Resolved, That by the fact, that the nations of the earth 
must now look to the Baptist denomination atonr, for faithful translations 
of the Word of Gov, a responsibility is imposed upon them, demanding, for 
its full discharge, an unwonted degree of union, of devotion, and of strenuous 
persevering effort throughout the entire body.” And in their Annual Report 
they denounce all translations but their own as “ versions in which the real 
meaning of words is purposely kept out of sight ; so that Baptists cannot cir- 
culate faithful versions, unless they print them at their own expense.” After 
which they add, that “ the British and Foreign Bible Society, and the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, have virtually combined to obscure at least a part of the 
Divine Revelation, and continue to circulate versions of the Bible, unfuithful 
at least so far as the subject of baptism is concerned.” 

Nor has the thing been allowed to stop with the getting up of versions dis- 
tinctively Baptist for use in heathen lands. As a natural consequence of the 
spirit with which this new Society pursued their work, there has since been 
formed a “ Bible Union,” for the purpose of setting forth a new English ver- 
sion of the Scriptures, wherein, among other changes, immerse and ammersion 
are to be uniformly substituted for baptize and baptism. 

All which, as our author justly remarks in his Preface, has given a great 
practical importance to the “ translation question.” It is chiefly with a view 
to the interests and consequences involved in that question, that the book in 
hand was written. And, as that question is now, and for some time likely to 
be, a prominent and somewhat exciting one, the undertaking cannot be well 
regarded as otherwise than timely and pertinent. The question is here dis- 
cussed on purely Scriptural grounds, no arguments being made use of but 
what rest directly upon the text of the Bible. The author remarks, that, as 
the Word of Gop alone can bind the faith of the Church; so it is to that 
Word alone that the appeal is made in this treatise. In pursuance of this 
rule, every passage of Scripture in which baptize or baptism occurs, or which, 
the Baptist writers themselves being judges, has any bearing on the subject, 
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is considered, and a right exposition of it attempted. So that the discussion, 
while thoroughly exhaustive within its prescribed limits, is as far as practica- 
ble cut out from all impertinences, and kept free of collateral diversions and 
embarrassments. 

The work is divided into three parts, of which the first discusses the proper 
translation of baptizo ; the second treats of the mode of baptism ; and the 
third sets forth who are the rightful subjects of baptism. 

The leading position on the Baptist side, as stated by the author from Dr 
Carson, is thus : That baptizo is a specific term, and “ has but one signification 
it always signifies to dip, never expressing anything but mode.” Against 
this, the author maintains, that baptizo, when used as a religious term, is gen- 
eric, and has no reference to mode; so that to render it uniformly by dip 
immerse, sprinkle, or pour, is to mistranslate the Word of Gop. THe also dis- 
tinguishes, that baptism, even though it be “ from heaven,” is not necessarily a 
rite of initiation into any Church ; but may be, like the ordinary purifications 
of the Mosaic Law, merely a setting apart of those already in the Church, for 
some special purpose ; whereas Christian baptism is always an initiatory rite. 
And he admits that if-a single instance can be shown, of baptizo used as a 
religious term, in which the contest forbids the sense of purify, his position is 
overthrown. On the other side, he affirms, that if a single instance can be 
shown, in which the context forbids the sense of dip or immerse, the position 
of the Baptist is overthrown. 

Upon this issue, he examines, one by one, the several instances of the word. 
We will try to reproduce two or three, by way of showing his mode of argu- 
ment. 

All our fathers were under the cloud, and all passed through the sea ; and 
were all baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea.” Was there any 
immersion of Israel in the cloud? The cloud continued between the Kgyp- 
tians and the Israelites all the night, till the sea was passed. To allege the 
immersion of Israel in the cloud, is not simply going beyond the record, but 
contradicting it. What the cloud effected, was a separation of Israel unto 
Gop’s service, and this in union with Moses. Hence “ it came between the 
camp of the Egyptians and the camp of Israel;” and while it was darkness 
to those, it gave light to these ; “so that the one came not near the other all 
the night.” This separation unto God’s service was Israel's baptism in the 
cloud. So again, in reference to the sea. If we render baptizo here by 
immerse, we make St. Paul contradict Moses; for the latter says, “ they 
valked upon dry land in the midst of the sea, and the waters were a wall unto 
them, on their right hand and on their left.” There was indeed an immersion, 
as Moses tells us, but not of Israel. And the consequence of that immersion 
was, that “Israel saw the Egyptians dead upon the sea-shore.” The Egyp- 
tians were the party immersed. So that we have in this case both a baptisin 
and an immersion ; but the baptism consisted in escaping immersion, while the 
party immersed was not baptized. 

So, again, when St. Peter speaks of the eight souls saved in the ark by 
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water; “the like figure whereunto, even baptism, doth also now save us.” 
Give baptism the sense of immersion here, and the typical relation between 
baptism and the saving of Noah zn the ark by water is inexplicable. The 
eight souls were saved, but not immersed, and saved because not immersed. 
But take daptism in the sense of a visible separation unto Gon’s service, and 
all is clear. ‘The salvation here spoken of was not from the flood ; else St. 
Peter would have written “ saved from the water,” instead of “ by the water.” 
The flood wrought a greater salvation of the eight souls; it was the salvation 
of them, as Gop’s Church, from the flood of iniquity which threatened to 
ingulf them. So that the saving of them in the ark by water was a type of 
the baptism which now saves us. By the deluge, Gop baptized His little 
Church in the ark, the water not touching them ; thus visibly separating them 
to His service. 

We have another like instance when St. John the Baptist foretells of the 
Saviour, that “ He shall baptize you with the Hoty Guosr and with fire ; ” 
which prediction was fulfilled on the day of Pentecost, when tlie Hoy 
Guosr is said to have been shed forth and poured out upon them, to have come 


from heaven and fallen upon them; and when “there appeared themAinto 


cloven tongues, like as of fire, and it sat upon them.” This is the only instance 
in Scripture, of terms distinctly modal used to describe the application of the 
baptizing element. And these modal terms, while all in harmony with each 
other, are utterly at variance with the modal terms dip and immerse. The 
language clearly excludes the idea of immersion. In brief, here is a baptism 
“with the Hoty Guosr and with fire.’ Can we reconcile the statement that 
baptizo “always signifies to dip, never expressing anything but mode,” with 
such expressions as, it “ came from heaven,” it “ sat on them,” it “was poured 
out,” it “ was shed forth,” it “ fell on them?” 


‘he author’s conclusion, from these and various other instances, is stated 


1. If we reject our English word baptize—for baptize has now become truly 
aud properly an English word—and attempt to translate the Greck baptizo, we 
should translate it by the word purify, and not the word iumerse. At the same 
time, we remark. that the word purify, as used in the Old Testament, is uscd in 
a seuse diflerent from that in which itis used in common conversation and in 
the Eaglish classics. The English word baptize, in its common acceptation, more 
nearly expresses the exact idea of the Greek laptizo than the English word 
purify would, And on this account, we would greatly prefer to see our venera- 
bie Kuglish vers.on stand “as of old.” 

2. To translate the Greek baptizo, in the Word of Gop, by the English words 
Vo ov immerse ; or, in any other language, by words corresponding to our Eug- 
lisa words dip or immerse, is to méstranslate the Word of God. Not simply to 
neice an allowable variation in a version of the Bible, but—ro MISTRANSLATE 
rus Worp oF Gop. 


In reference to the proper subjects of baptism, the author, after citing the 
passage, “ He that be.ieveth and is baptized shall be saved ; he tliat believeth 
not shall be damned,” cramps up the Baptist position with the following 
comment : 


The Baptist argues from the passsage thus: Baptism is here made conse- 
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quent upon faith : infants cannot have faith, and therefore must not be bap- 
tized. Carry out this method of argument, and we have the following results : 
Salvation is here made consequent upon faith: therefore infants cannot be 
saved. Damnation is here made consequent upon not believing : therefore 
infants must be damned. Baptism is here regarded as a term of salvation : 
the Baptist excludes infants from baptism, and therefore consigns them to per- 
dition. Not by any means that Baptists will assent to these conclusions: but 
the same logic which, from the passage in question, puts a bar in the infant’s 
way to baptism, puts a triple bar in his way to heaven. 

Again: Baptists are accustomed to quote all those places of Scripture, 
which teach the spiritual import of baptism, as inconsistent with the baptiz- 
ing of infants. On this point, the author collates divers texts and the Bap- 
tist arguments from them, with other texts relating to cireumeision. After 
doing which for some time, he adds the following : 


And thus we might go on, quoting passage for passage with the Baptist ; for 
just as explicitly as the Scriptures teach us the Spiritual import of baptism, 
just so explicitly do they teach a similar truth respecting circumcision. In no 
way could this he more clearly set forth than in Col. ii. 11, 12, the two passages 
last quoted, in which Paul makes use of the known and acknowledged spirit- 
ual import of the earlier rite, cireumeision, to illustrate that of the later, baptism. 
And to mark their identity, in this particular, the more clearly, he calls baptism 
“the circumcision of Christ,’’ or Christian circumcision. 

The very same course of reasoning, then, which from the passages of Scrip- 
ture teaching the spiritual import of baptism, would give us a prohibition of 
infant baptism; will, when applied to passages of similar import respecting 
circumcision, give us as positive a prohibition of infant circumcision. And yet, 
there is nothing clearer from Scripture, than that circumcision was, by Gop's 
direction, adininistered to the child cight days old (see Gen. xvii. 12). Here, 
then. as in the case of our Lorp’s words, recorded in Mark xvi. 16, we say to 
the Baptist—Your argument proves too much, since it proves that which no 
man, with the Word of Gop in his hands, can admit to be true. There must, 
then, be some fault in that argument. 


We must also quote from the author’s comment on the words, “ Suffer little 
children to come unto Me, and forbid them not; for of such is the kingdom 
of Gop:” 


We would understand by “the kingdom of heaven or Gop” here, the visible 
Church ; and most Baptist writers agree with us on this point. That Church, 
however, was the Old Testament Church, for “the day of Pentecost ”’ had not 
yet come. These children being the children of Jewish parents, had. doubtless, 
been introduced as infant members into that Church, by their reception of cir- 
cumcision when eight days old, and this, it is admitted on all hands, was by 
divine appointment. If, now, we understand our Lorp’s words “ for such is the 
kingdom of heaven” simply to assert the church-membership of these “ little 
ones, infants,” they assert nothing but what is confessedly a fact ; and just the 
very fact, of all others. which is pertinent to the occasion. What more conclu- 
sive reason can He assign, why parents should be encouraged to bring their 
infant children to Him, the Messrau, the Son or Gon, that He may bless them, 
than that Gop Himself has included them in His precious covenant? What more 
solemn rebuke can He administer to His disciples than by sayingin substance, 
Gop does not disdain to notice these little ones ; and in casting them off ye are 
making yourselves wiser than Gop, and setting yourselves in opposition to 
Him. 


In reference to the family baptisms recorded in Scripture, the author 
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quotes a very keen and just passage from ‘one of his Presbyterian brethren, 
the Rev. Dr. N. L. Rice, with which we must close our extracts : 


We do not undertake to prove that there were infants in these families. We 
simply call attention to the remarkable fact, that the inspired historian mentions 
the conversion of the head of the family, and says nothing of the conversion of 
the family, but does say they were baptized. If he was a Pedo-Baptist, and if 
the infants of those families were baptized, he wrote just as he might have been 
expected to write. The fact is truly remarkable, that amongst anti-Pedo-Bap- 
tists we find no such records of the baptism of families. Some years ago, I took 
ocasion to present to the consideration of some Baptist editors this singular 
discrepancy between the manner of recording baptisms adopted by Luke and 
that adopted by Baptists, and called on them to produce among their accounts 
of baptisms a record like that in the case of Lydia. They succeeded in finding 
a few baptisms of whole families, but they had been so unfortunate as to men- 
tion the conversion of the members of the families, as well as their baptism. They, 
therefore, failed to find any record like that of Luke. One thing is certain, we 
write as Luke wrote, and our anti-Pedo-Baptist friends do not. Would it not 
be truly wonderful, should it turn out to be true, that those who write like 
Luke, do not act like him ; whilst those who do not write like him are the very 
persons who do acé like him? 

But, says Dr. Carson, in reply to this argument, there are not now any exam- 
ples of the abundant success that the Gospel had in the Apostles’ days. We 
do not find that men believe by households more than they are baptized by 
households. I suppose that the Baptist missionaries have a baptized household as 
often as they have a believing houschold. Justso. But the Apostles had house- 
hold baptisms, in cases where, so far as the record shows, there were no believ- 
ing households. This, precisely, is the difference between the Apostles and the 
Baptists. The latter, it is true, have baptized families ; but then, in giving an 
account of these baptisms, they always mention the faith, not only of the head 
of the family, but of all the members. The Apostles baptized families: and in 
their account of them they mention the faith of the heads, but not of the mem- 
bers. Dr. Carson entirely fails to account for this difference. If the Apostles 
were Pedo-Baptists, all is plain; if not, the fact that they wrote so little like 
Baptists, and so much like Pedo-Baptists, is unaccountable. 


The book has indeed many capital points of argument, and is written in an 
excellent spirit throughout. It is true, the author discovers, incidentally, cer- 
tain views of baptism, to which sound Churchmen cannot subscribe: this was 
to be expected from his position and his associations : but the work shows a 
good measure of theological righteousness ; and in its whole bearing on the 


“ translation question ” is entitled, so far as we can see, to our hearty subscrip- 
tion. 





The Life of the Rt. Rev. Samuel Seabury, D.D., Bishop of Connecticut. By 
Joun N. Norton, A.M., Rector of Ascension church, Frankfort, Kentucky. 
New York: General Protestant Episcopal Sunday School Union and Church 
Book Society. 1857. 

Some few months back, we had occasion to notice a Life of Bishop Gris- 
wold, by Mr. Norton. His pen appears to have been very busy of late with 
the stories of our American Bishops. We have now the Lives of no less 
than six of them from his hand; all written, so far as we have been able to 
observe, with praiseworthy diligence and candour. Mr. Norton evidently 
pursues the task as a labour of love ; yet his style is ever temperate, his feel- 
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ings duly restrained, and his handling of the venerable themes is with becom- 
ing modesty and respect. 

A good life of Bishop Seabury has long been very much wanted. To do 
full justice to the subject, would require no ordinary hand. Besides that the 
Bishop was himself a man of great reach and compass, there are many deep 
and delicate questions connected with his ministry : his life stretches over a 
wide field ; and we are greatly mistaken, if his episcopate be not destined to 
mark a very important era in ecclesiastical history. Certain it is, that there 
is no other one man to whom the Reformed Catholie Church in America is so 
largely indebted for its present character and position. His strong and clear 
head, and his honest and brave heart were just what was wanted, to start the 
great work on the right basis. We ean never be thankful enough, that the 
American Church had, for her first Bishop, such an earnest, fearless, and fare 
sighted piece of manhood. 

Mr. Norton’s plan did not engage him to undertake such an account of 
Bishop Seabury’s life as should satisfy either the demands of the Church or 
the merits of the subject. He writes more particularly for a certain class of 
readers ; and in this case, the theme can hardly be approached on any side 
without danger of getting beyond that class. There was indeed no lack of 
beauty and sweetness in Bishop Seabury’s character ; but the part he was 
ealled to act was not exactly of the kind to yield much food for the nursery : 
there was in his history a plenty of strong meat for men, but not much milk 
for babes. For this cause it is difficult to make a narrative out of his life, 
such as would be altogether suitable for a Sunday School library. And for 
the same cause, Mr. Norton, we think, is not so happy in this as in some of 
his other efforts. He is frequently engaging with topics that appear some- 
what too unwieldy for the occasion. For his use, there needed more lightness 
of matter than the subject could furnish. The writer seems to have been 
aware of this, and to have felt the embarrassment that would naturally grow 
from trying to make that interesting to children, which is hardly to be under- 
stood without the observation and experience of manhood. He appears to 
much better advantage in his Life of Bishop Hobart, which, indeed, is decid- 
edly a charming little book. We may speak of it more fully at some future 
time. 

For the present, we must rest with commending Mr. Norton’s little volumes 
to our juvenile brethren, and to all whose duty it is to cater for them. He 
has here fallen upon a vein which ought to be worked, and which he is well 
qualified to work. Having said thus much, we can scarce forbear the hope 
that he will be careful to avoid hasty writing. It is better that we should 
wait awhile, than that he should begin to speak on such themes before he is 
fully prepared. ‘There is no great dearth of books even now ; and, though we 
want his, we do not want them any faster than they can be done in his best 
style. 

We must express a word of satisfaction at the growing taste, which these 
volumes bear witness to, for the stories of men who have actually toiled and suf 
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fered and triumphed in this naughty world, instead of imaginary heroes and 
heroines, whether of the Church or of the world. True it is, that Gop and 
nature and Providence are continually doing greater and better things than 
men can dream. As Sandy Mackaye says, “ Shelley is gran’, always gran’, but 
Fact is grander.” We have been too much enervated by fiction, enervated 
both in our piety and our general thinking ; and we need the more bracing 
atmosphere of actual truth. Moreover there is a solid comfort and satislac- 
tion in feeding on what has been done in the world about us, such as no cre- 
ations of the brain can supply. And this satisfaction rises to something higher, 


when we are made to converse with the wise and good that have gone to their 
reward, 


More sweet than odours caught by him who sails 

Near spicy shores of Araby the blest, 

A thousand times more exquisitely sweet, 

The freight of holy feeling which we meet, 

In thoughtful moments, wafted by the gales 

From fields where good men walk, or bowers wherein they rest. 


OUR LEFT-HAND DRAWER. 


Common Scuoots.—We hope it is generally understood that “ our left-hand 
drawer” is designed on purpose for the Editor to overflow in. We here speak 
in our individual, not on our official capacity, and consequently must not be 
regarded as standing on our official good behaviour in what we here propound. 
We know not how far our brethren, or even our contributors, may agree with 
us in what we have said or may say touching the question of common schools. 
We hold ourself perfectly free of them, and them perfectly free of us, in this 
matter. We have spoken, and, as occasion may seem to require, shall con- 
tinue to speak, our honest thoughts on the subject, as an American, earnestly 
deprecating any collision or antagonism between what is ours as members of 
the Church, and what is ours as citizens of the Republic. Some of our breth- 
ren have, in their own way, spoken their thoughts on the other side. We are 
far from questioning either their right to do this, or their rectitude in doing it. 
What they have said on the subject expresses, no doubt, their private opinion ; 
what we have said expresses our private opinion, which we shall continue to 
express, totally unfettered by official regards ; always remembering that others 
differ from us nearly or quite as much as we do from them. 

We hope it is also understood that, in both our individual and our official 
capacity, we stand up with all our legs for Church and parish schools. The 
more of them, the better. We believe they will do good in two ways ; one, in 
serving us as nurseries of enlightened and loyal Churchmen ; the other, in 
keeping up a healthful competition with the .common school system, and hold- 
ing it on its good behaviour, by showing that order, intelligence, and all the 
better fructifications of manhood will thrive as well in the atmosphere of the 
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Bible and the Church, as in any atmosphere from which those elements have 
been discarded. If we could have our way, there should be a school in every 
parish, so that the children of all our brethren might draw their whole mental 
and moral nutriment from the breasts of their Mother Church. But we can- 
not have our way; and, such being the case, hold it best to take up with such 
a way as we can have. And we know full well, that even if we had schools 
lramed and conducted exactly to our mind as Churchmen, they would nowise 
satisfy our interests as Americans, because the great majority of our fellow- 
citizens would have nothing to do with them. And as we are bound to cast in 
our lot with them as citizens, we see no better way than to stand together with 
them in behalf of the best that all can agree and unite upon. So, while doing 
all that we can for ourselves in the way of Church schools, we shall contribute 
our share towards giving character to that which is to give character to all 
who share with us in the Commonwealth. 

We notice that some of our brethren are disposed to attribute the late 
increase of vice and crime to the system of common schools: at least, they hold 
that system to be utterly impeached in that it has not yet been able to prevent 
such evils. ‘hey seem to forget, that on the very same grounds Christianity 
itself has been concluded a failure, by certain parties who probably wished it 
to fail. However, our position in this matter is, that the public school system 
is as yet but a novelty in human experience, and has not been tried nearly 
long enough to warrant any settled conclusion against it ; no, not even if it 
had accomplished far less of good than it really has. We need a much larger 
induction of facts, a far wider gathering in of statistics, and a great deal more 
of tentative and experimental practice, before we can justly set up any other 
argument, than that the system is nowise responsible for the evils charged 
upon it, save as it has not yet been able to keep pace with the demand for it. 

Statistics in point have hardly more than begun to come in ; yet such as we 
have are far from bearing out the conclusions that have lately been broached 
against the common school system. It is mainly with the view of producing 
some of these statistics, that we have now taken up the subject. The first tes- 
timony that we shall put in is from the Hon. Horace Mann, who was for many 
years Sccretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education, and who spared no 
diligence in seeking trustworthy information on the subject. Some twelve 
years since he addressed a circular to all the leading teachers throughout the 
Union, inquiring of them as follows: “ Under the most vigorous system of 
education we can now command, should all our schools be kept by teachers of 
high intellectual and moral qualifications, and should all the children from four 
to sixteen years of age be brought within those schools for ten months in a 
year, what proportion can be made useful and exemplary men and women, hon- 
est dealers, good parents, good neighbours, good members of society, temperate, 
industrious, frugal, prompt to pity and instruct ignorance, public spirited, and 
observers of all things sacred?” Answers to this inquiry were received from 
a large number of the most experienced teachers in the country, who with one 
accord expressed their conviction that, under the conditions specified, ninety- 
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nine out of every iundred thus educated would become upright, virtuous, and 
useful citizens. The late Mr. Page, then at the head of the State Normal 
School at Albany, said that he should no longer think himself fit to be a 
teacher if, with the aids and influences supposed, he should fail in one case in a 
hundred to rear up children fully answering to the character described. 

Our next is from an Address of the Hon. S. 8. Randall, Superintendent of 
Schools in the City of New York, as published in the Proceedings of the Board 
of School Officers, in 1855. From the official records of criminal convictions 
in this State during the last ten years ending with 1849, it appears that the 
whole number of such convictions in that time was 27,949. Of these, 1,183 
were returned as having had a “common education ;” 414 as “ tolerably well 
educated ;” 128 as “well educated ;” while of the remaining 26,225, about 
one-half were barely able to read and write, and the rest not able to do even 
that. According to this, scarce one in three hundred of such convictions is 
from the educated classes. The Address adds that a strict examination of the 
facts would, no doubt, materially reduce even this proportion. 

We can stay for no more showings at present ; but will furnish more as 
occasion may serve. Now, we suppose the end of school education is, to make 
good citizens, as that of our theological seminaries is to make good clergymen. 
And we suspect it would be found, on due examination, that our seminary 
education fails of its proper end in quite as large a proportion of cases, as that 
of the common school. Can it be fairly doubted, that as many at least as one 
in a hundred of our theological graduates turn out bad clergymen? Some of 
them, we know, do worse than this ; they prove bad citizens as well as bad 
ministers. What if it should appear, that, in proportion to their number, 
even moral failures are as frequent among our clergy as among those educated 
in the common schools? But it is quite enough for our argument, if the for- 
mer are, proportionally, as often overtaken in clerical crimes, as the latter in 
civil crimes. 

We are very far from regarding all this as any valid reason against clerical 
education. The truth is, no human institution moves infallibly towards its 
purpose : there is so much of evil and infirmity in man, that every system of 
means hitherto tried, whether human or Divine, sometimes fails of its end. 
Clergymen, like the rest of us, are but men ; and as long as they are so, there 
will needs be some bad cases among them, in spite of all that human wisdom 
and Gospel motives can do, to make them good. We expect it will be the 
same with men, whatever advantages of education, whether mental or moral, 
may be afforded them. It is indeed certain that the best gifts may be abused : 
men may be highly enlightened without becoming virtuous : knowledge and 
mental power, instead of being exercised in the ways of honest living, may 
be all perverted to the ends of impunity in crime. Still we are for giving men 
instruction ; religious instruction, Church instruction, if they will take it; if 
not, such as they will take ; because it seems to us that almost any kind of 
instruction is better than none. We cannot quite shake off the conviction 
that “ignorance is the curse of Gop, knowledge the wing wherewith we fly 
to heaven.” 
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Since the above was in type (it was intended to appear last month, but was 
unavoidably crowded out), a correspondent has written us from Canada West, 
giving some interesting particulars as to the working of the “separate school 


system ” in that region. He enclosed the following paragraphs from a leading 
Canada paper : 


Separate Scnoot SystemM.—A separate school has recently been established 
in Thornhill, and an attentive correspondent in that village informs us that 
since it was put into operation the fiercest battles have been daily fought between 
the children attending it and those attending the village common school. We 
shall allow our correspondent to describe the scenes in Thornhill} in his own 
graphic language: 

Every day regularly, after 12 o’clock, a most outrageous yell is heard from 
that quarter of our village where the common schoovl is situated. This juvenile 
yell has scarcely died away in the air, before our ears are greeted by another 
equally frantic and warlike in its character, from another quarter of the village 
where the Roman Catholic separate school is placed. The children of both 
schools now sally forth to meet each other, armed with sticks, clubs, stones, and 
whatever is most easily obtained at the time, and the battle of the Diamond is 
played over again in miniature. The whole affair generally terminates in 
bloody noses, broken heads, &. The combatants separate, mutually satisfied 
with flinging back yells of defiance at each other. The separate school here has 
only been in operation for a short time. 

We will subjoin a part of his note tous: “As you may not be informed 
of the evils of the separate school system here in Canada, I take the liberty of 
sending the enclosed extract, taken, as you will see, from the Toronto Colonist- 
I may add that, since the extract was published, several battles have been 
fought by the separate schools in the city of Kingston ; and so serious did 
they become, that the police were called out, to prevent the further flow of 
blood and broken heads.” 

We know not what special causes there may be for these difficulties in Can- 
ada, or whether any similar troubles need be apprehended here. But the facts 
may serve to show that, if the system of common schools does not work to 


perfection, there will probably be found some imperfections in any system that 
may be substituted for it. 


READERS’ EXCHANGE. 


Smoxine SprritvaLizep.—This “ quaint old rhyme,” as given in your num- 
ber for April, 1857, seemed familiar to me when I read it. Overhauling the 
upper shelf of my bookcase, to-night, I came upon it. It is to be found in 
a book entitled thus : “ Gospen Sonnets, or Sprrituat Songs, in Six Parts; 
I. The Believer’s Espousals; II. The Believer’s Jointure ; III. The Believ- 
er’s Riddle ; IV. The Believer’s Lodging ; V.. The Believer’s Soliloquy ; VJ. 
The Believer’s Principles, concerning creation and redemption, law and gos- 
pel, justification and sanctification, faith and sense, heaven and earth. By the 
late Mr. Ratpu Erskrne, Minister of the Gospel at Dumfermline.” My copy 
is the “ first American edition from the twenty-third British,” printed and sold 
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at No.1 North Third street, Philadelphia. 1793. pp. 384. 12mo. The 
poem in question is at the close of the volume, and there appears in two 
parts, with this introductory note, viz: “ The following Porm, the second part 
of which was wrote by Mr. Erskine, is here inserted, as a proper subject of 
meditation to smokers of Tobacco. In two parts. The first part being an 
old Meditation upon smoking Tobacco; the second a new Addition to it, or 
Improvement of it.” Part I., as here given, comprises the first, second, 
eighth, ninth, and tenth verses as given by your correspondent, and in that 
order. These are not claimed for Mr. Erskine, it seems. Part I. takes your 
correspondent’s verses in the following order, viz: the fifth, sixth, seventh, 
third, fourth. Who wrote Part I.? Lest any one should ask “ who Ralph 
Erskine was,” I will add a note. He was born in Northumberland in 1685, 
educated at the University of Edinburgh, became a preacher, joined the 
“ Secession” in 1734, and died in 1752, aged 67. He was a man of popular 
abilities. He published sermons, and a work entitled a “ Paraphrase in 
Verse of the Song of Solomon,” and also these “ Gospel Sonnets.” Of these 
latter, it seems, there were (at least) thirty-one “ British editions.” Of their 
value, his French biographer well says, “ qui ont eu une certain célebrité, et 
‘ou on trouve des idées fort étranges.” SMoKeErR. 


THE CHURCH AT HOME. 


Since our last issue, the Diocesan Convention of New York has been in 
session three days, beginning with September 30th, and closing with October 
2d. The sermon was by the Rt. Rev. the Bishop of California ; a sound and 
carefully-written discourse, and, so far as we could judge, very well received. 
The attendance, though not remarkably full, was much fuller than had been 
generally anticipated. The proceedings were lively and spirited, the debates 
marked, in general, by ability and decorum. The annual address of the Pro- 
visional Bishop was such as ought to come from the chief pastor of the Church ; 
a simple, earnest, straightforward document, abounding in wise remarks, and 
well-considered suggestions touching the practical work of the Church. It was 
listened to with the deepest interest, and followed with hearty approval. he 
address was particularly strong in urging the establishment of Christian char- 
ities, such as Church homes for the aged and destitute, orphan asylums, and City 
missions. Such means would enable the Church to take more care of her 
poor, and the pressure of such objects would stimulate individual exertion, and 
many bequests, now lost to the Church, would be gained. Not that private 
charity should be wholly superseded ; for, after all that could be done by pub- 
lic institutions, there would still be room enough for private beneficence. The 
address also urged that more “ragged schools,” as they are called, should be 
established, that very poor children might be cleansed of their filth, rescued 
from debasement, and put in the way of elevation and usefulness. There 
were a great many such children whom the public schools could not reach nor 
get hold of: they would but sink the deeper in that very filth and wretched- 
ness from which others turned away in disgust. It was only in the spirit of 
Him who had washed His disciples’ feet, and who gave His life for man’s 
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redemption, that could preside in such schools, and the first lesson to be taught 
those poor children should be to love our fellow beings, and this could be 
taught only by a tender, self-denying, and Christian woman. ‘The child should 
perceive no passion, but infinite perseverance in kindness; and then new words, 
elevating as those of angels, would be disclosed in the person of this Christian 
teacher, and the great quality of human goodness being continually set as an 
example before the child’s eyes, it would grow daily to admire these traits of 
Christian character, and would, though retiring to its sad abode, learn a lesson 
of purity and goodness it would never forget. Its mind would be opened to 
receive the teachings of Him who came to us as a little child, and thus be 
snatched from vice, and become a good member of Society. In every school, 
indeed, we should be careful to provide for the Christian instruction of chil- 
dren, and we should never forget that “the poor have the Gospel preached to 
them.” The Bishop recommended that children be taught church music, and 
the girls sewing. One school of this nature, consisting of from 50 to 100 
scholars, could be supported by any strong congregation, and would benefit 
the congregation as well as the children. If he wished for the benefit of the 
congregation only, he would say—give them something to do. In many par- 
ishes there are some noble Christian women who might thus make themselves 
useful in connection with the labors of the pastor. 

The Bishop also dwelt at considerable length on the subject of the General 
Seminary. During the last two years, at the request of the Professors, he 
had given some instructions to the Senior Class, and was gratified at their pro- 
ficiency. He spoke highly of the devotion manifested by the students, many 
of whom were Superintendents of Sunday Schools. One of them, before being 
ordained, came to him, and wished to consecrate the whole of his little patri- 
mony to his Divine Master, stating that it would be his greatest happiness 
thus to mark his filial gratitude to the Seminary and its Professors. The 
Bishop thought it right to desire him to consider the subject, but on the day 
before his ordination, he renewed his request, and gave it for religious pur- 
i, subject to the Bishop’s decision as to its disposal; and now, as the 

ishop was writing this account, he had a letter from that minister, stating 
that he would soon have $500 more to add to the amount, and waited the 
Bishop's orders. Ab uno disce omnes ; such was the spirit of the whole. The 
Bishop then alluded to the revision of the whole course of studies now being 
made, by authority of the Board of Trustees ; and said that just in proportion 
as they examined into its workings, was the increase of their respect and 
admiration of that noble Institution. Its beautiful site, its great library, its 
rich endowment, its learned and able Professors, all combined to make it a 
blessing to the Church. Several causes had concurred to produce a tempo- 
rary diminution in the number of students, especially the establishment of 
local theological schools in other Dioceses; but things would soon return to 
their old condition. He then recurred to the history of the foundation of the 
Seminary. In 1821 New York had a Diocesan Seminary of its own, and 
therefore declined to take part in forming a General Seminary. If that deter- 
mination had been adhered to, that Diocesan Seminary would doubtless have 
been by this time a wealthy and well-endowed Institution. But New York 
had been induced to merge her own school, with all its advautages, in the Gen- 
eral Seminary, and she was the only Diocese which did so. The inducement 
so to do was permanently embodied in the frame-work of the General Sem- 
inary, and will be found in the principle of double proportional representation 
(both as to numbers of clergy and amount of contributions), and the requiring 
the meetings of the Board to be held always in the Diocese of New York. He 
thought that so far from gaining any advantage by this arrangement, New 
York had surrendered real advantages for a doubtful equivalent. Four Pro- 
fessors had been elected from other Dioceses than New York, and at the last 
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election it was openly stated that one from some other Diocese than New York 
was preferred. These facts were not always remembered. The General Con- 
vention had now, for the second time, proposed to introduce the proxy system, 
and to hold a Triennial meeting at the time and place of meeting of the Gen- 
eral Convention, which would be, in substance, to deprive New York of the 
only benefits she had secured at the time of the original agreement. The lat- 
ter proposition, also, it was believed by high legal authority, would endanger 
their charter, which was given by the Legislature of this State. He trusted 
that there would be zeal and candour enough to secure the non-concurrence of 
the Board in these proposed changes. 

In regard to the Gereral Convention, the Bishop strongly approved its 
avoidance of extra-ecclesiastical questions, and confining itself to administra- 
tive subjects. His best hope was, that it would abstain from all legislation 
not imperatively demanded. He gave his opinion as adverse to the whole 
attempt to codify our ecclesiastical penal system, or to establish a Court of 
Appeals, or to institute Councils of conciliation, as being all likely to produce 
as much evil as good. There was too much tendency to convert pastoral into 
executive rule. He expressed an unfavourable opinion of the action of the 
House of Bishops on the Memorial. It would be likely to put the clergy on 
making experiments, where change was wholly uncalled for. He said that where 
things were passed, by him, without remark in this Diocese, it must not always 
be taken for granted that he gave them his unqualified approval. He advo- 
cated a broad and catholic toleration. A Bishop ought not to enforce his own 
personal likes and dislikes. He did not think that much harm would result in 
this Diocese from attempted changes. Modern devices found not much favour 
here. The sound and conservative spirit of the Diocese was too strong. If 
any great thing were needed, it was in ourselves. Our hearts needed to be 
kindled with more devotion, and to bring forth more abundantly the fruits of 
the Sprrit. Then the world would see that the Church was in truth in a 
Holy Brotherhood, and all hearts would turn to her as the heart of one man. 

There are several other topics through which we cannot stay to follow this 
excellent address. The summary of episcopal work during the year is as fol 
lows: The Bishop has visited 172 parishes, and preached in 158 ; held 164 
confirmations, and confirmed 2,216; ordained 2 to the Priesthood, and 13 to 
the Deaconate; consecrated 4 churches, and laid the corner-stones of 3; 
received 10 new candidates for orders, granted 19 letters dimissory, and 
accepted 18. 

The Standing Committee of the Diocese, and also the Missionary Commit- 
tee, were reélected, almost unanimously. The Report of the latter Committee 
was read by the Rev. Mr. Tuttle, showing the receipts for the year to have 
been $9,760, a gain of $1,349 over the preceding year. Disbursements for 
the same, $9,152. Balance on hand, $1,195 ; required, to pay stipends due 
October 7th, $2,400. Last year, the number of missionaries was 37; the 
present year, 61. The Report also states that the century began with only one 
clergyman to 25,000 people in the Diocese, while now there is one to 6,000. 
Still there is a population of 70,000 in towns lying contiguous to each other, 
where there is not a single clergyman of the Church. 

Other Reports, such as those on the Episcopal Fund, the Fund for Aged 
and Infirm Clergy, and the Diocesan Fund, showed the finances of the Dio- 
cese to be in prosperous condition generally. 

The principal debate of the session was with reference to membership of 
the Convention. The same subject was much debated last year, and was then 
referred to a Special Committee, with instructions; in pursuance of which, 
they reported the following amendment of Article III. of the Constitution : 

The Convention shall be composed of the Officiating Ministers, being regu- 
larly admitted and settled in some church within this Diocese which is in union 
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with this Convention ; of Clergymen employed as Missionaries under the direc- 
tion of this Convention ; of Clergymen regularly engaged in Ministerial or Education- 
al Duty, with the sanction of the Ecclesiastical Authority of the Diocese,and who have 
been canonically resident therein, and engaged as aforesaid for the space of one year ; of 
CLergymen, who, through age or bodily infirmity, have become incapable of Ministerial Duty, 
and who, at the time of their becoming disabled, were entitled to seats in tie Convention ; 
and of lay members consisting of not exceeding three Delegates from each 
Church, which is in union with the Convention, to be chosen by the Vestry or Con- 
gregation. 

But no Deacon who cannot, under the Canons, be settled over a Parish or Congrega- 
tion, shall be a Member of the Convention. 

The Rev. Mr. Leonard moved to amend this Report, so as to admit “ all 
clergymen in good standing, who shall be canonically resident in the Diocese 
at the meeting of the Convention, except deacons ordained without full lite- 
rary and theological qualifications.” A long and able debate on this motion 
ended in a rejection of Mr. Leonard’s amendment, the clerical vote being 31 
ayes, and 95 noes. 

An amendment was proposed by Mr. Richard Wood, requiring the lay del- 
egates to be communicants of the Church. This was adopted, the vote of the 
Clergy being 97 to 9; of the Laity, 25 to 12. 

The Rev. Dr. Vinton proposed to strike out the proviso at the close, exclud- 
ing deacons under the Canon of 1853. This motion drew on another lengthy 
and interesting debate. The cause of the deacons was pleaded with special 
energy and emphasis by the Rev. Mr. Hopkins, who brought all his resources 
of wit and argument to bear on the question ; but when the matter came to a 
vote, Dr. Vinton’s motion received a very decided negative. The debate 
ended with the recommittal of the whole subject to the same Committee, to 
be reported on at the next Convention. So that the matter promises to be 
pretty thoroughly canvassed before it shall be finally passed upon. 

We can stay but to notice, further, the closing address of the Provisional 
Bishop, which was one of the most eloquent and impressive speeches we have 
ever listened to; evincing a depth of feeling and a delicacy of perception, 
that set him among the very foremost of our American Prelates. He said, 
he constantly felt that he was in the forefront of a great battle, and that life 
was very uncertain. Not that his office exposed him to any peculiar dangers; 
but casualties were always possible ; and he never left home, without making 
some preparations for the chance that he might not return. He reminded 
them of the $2,400 due the missionaries of the Diocese. That they were 
sending them to their homes unpaid. ‘That much was said of the great money 
pressure here ; but it was far greater there, with less ability to bear it. That 
the stipend was small, and it was but justice and mercy to keep faith with 
those whose life was full of works of mercy. That one per cent. on the sala- 
ries of the clergy would pay the deficit, and he recommended that they should 
raise this as soon as they got home, and send it as so much eztra for that 
cause. That the subject of differences among us was always delicate. 'These 
differences were exaggerated ; he could scarce speak of them without convey- 
ing an exaggerated effect. If they went round, as he did, and saw one clergy- 
man after another, all devoted to the same cares, labours, efforts, and prayers, 
and burning with love for the same dear Church, they would know that all 
these differences are little things—the veriest trifles on earth. The getting 
up of new machinery will never produce unity. We must forget wrongs and 
injuries done to ourselves. Remember Craniper, of whom it was said, Do him 
an injury, and you make him your friend for life. Oh if we could only do 
this, in humility, in the midst of insult! We must think less of ourselves, and 
more of tlie ideas and feelings of others. We must avoid extreme statements 
as to the desires, objects and policy of others, and thus keep our own hands 
free. This would be taking a mighty step in advance. It gave him pleasure 
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to speak of the official persons of this Diocese. They were all intelligent 
industrious, and faithful. As to the Standing Committee in particular, not a 
single question had been decided by it on party grounds, since he was Bishop. 
Not one had been decided on grounds which would not have commanded the 
assent of this House, and of all upright and pure-minded men. 


Tue Boarp or Missions held their annual meeting in New York, begin- 
ning on Wednesday, Oct. 14, the Bishop of Virginia presiding. There were 
13 other Bishops present ; also, 33 clerical, and 13 lay members, the number 
of the latter increasing greatly during the session. ‘The Report of the For- 
eign Committee was read by the Rev. Mr. Denison. The receipts for the 
year ending Oct. Ist, together with a small balance, amount to $71,052; 
expenditures, $73,882; leaving a balance of $2.829 due the Treasurer. In 
addition, $20,000 have been paid by the children of the late Mrs. Jane Bohlen, 
of Philadelphia, in accordance with her dying request, for the special purpose 
of opening a new station in the interior of Africa. 

In the history of the African mission as given for the year, the leading 
points were, the zeal and energy of the native assistants, the prospect of 
extending the work into the interior, the establishment of the Bohlen mission, 
and the burning of the mission buildings at Mount Vaughan. The statistics 
for the last six months stand thus: Communicants, 305 ; confirmed, 75; bap- 
tized, 24; native assistants, 18 ; candidates for orders, 5. 

As to China, mention was made of Bishop Boone’s failure of health, and 
return home. The cost of the mission is much increased by the state of the 
country. The Report lays stress on the opening of the interior, and the 
preaching of the Gospel at the great city of Soo-Chow for the first time. 
There was no imminent danger to the mission at Shanghai, and there was hope 
of strengthening it soon. ‘The statistics are thus: Number of Clergy, includ- 
ing the Bishop and two native deacons, 8 ; ordained to the Priesthood, 2 ; bap- 
tized since the last Report, 5 ; confirmed, 5; communicants, 29. 

In South America there seemed a good opening, but no labourers had been 
found, to undertake the field. 

The Athens mission is over 26 years old, and its founders are still spared to 
continue it. Dr. Tyng had lately visited Athens, and a long and interesting 
letter from him was read, in which he spoke in the highest terms of the work, 
the manner in which it is conducted, and the wonderful success that has 
blessed it. 

On motion by the Bishop of Maine, that part of the Report concerning 
Africa was referred to a Committee of five; that concerning China, to a sim- 
ilar Committee ; also that concerning Athens and other matters. 

On the second day, the Reports of Bishops Payne and Boone were read by 
the Foreign Secretary, and referred severally to the Committees on Africa and 
China. The Treasurer's Report was also referred to a Finance Committee, 
with Bishop Atkinson at its head. 

The Report of the Domestic Committee was read by the Secretary, Dr. 
Van Kleeck. There are 4 missionary Bishops, and 128 clergymen; 41 mis- 
sionaries have been added during the year: 22 have resigned; there are 12 
stations vacant. The whole field includes some 2,170,309 square miles, and a 
population of 14,244,582. The Secretary has preached 101 sermons, made 13 
addresses, and travelled in 13 Dioceses. Total of receipts during the year, 
$55,586, being an increase of $8,341 over last year. The debt, a year ago, 
was between $12,000 and $13,000 ; at present, it is $9,762. The number of 
parishes contributing is 842; being 7 more than it was last year. 

The Report was referred to a Committee of five, with Bishop Kip at its 
head. 

The Hon. Luther Bradish read the Report of the Auditing Committee. 
Owing to the pressure of the times, a portion of the trust funds had been in 
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in jeopardy, but the whole had been secured in other ways, so that no loss 
would be suffered. 

The Report of Bishop Freeman, detailing his labours and trials, was read 
by Dr. Van Kleeck ; who also informed the Board that Bishop Kemper had 
been unexpectedly detained on his visitation, so that he had not been able to 
prepare his Report. 

The Bishop of Pennsylvania read the report of the Committee on China. 
It stated that other sources of information had been resorted to, besides the 
Foreign Committee and Bishop Boone. The state of that country was pecu- 
liarly interesting, as about to be opened for the first time to the rest of the 
world. The good work there begun, and the foundation of schools, and books 
printed, and church built, so long and faithful preaching of the Gospel, must 
not be abandoned at a time like this. The difficulties were great at present, 
but were not likely to be permanent. Among these difficulties prominent 
mention was made of the absence of the Bishop in this country, owing to 
protracted ill health. The report mentioned the extreme difficulty of subsist- 
ing on $1,000 a-year in Shanghai. Missionaries with families suffered 
greatly. The Report concluded with resolutions of unimpaired confidence 
and special interest, which were adopted. 

The Bishop of North Carolina read the report of the Finance Committee. 
It stated that the trust funds were now entirely safe, so far as anything 
pecuniary could be deemed safe in these times. The demands on the Foreign 
Committee, now due or rapidly maturing, were $8,000. The Foreign Com- 
mittee owed its Treasurer $5,000, and must shortly meet claims raising the 
amount to $12,000. In times like these, individuals could not be expected to 
bear all the weight of burdens like these. The whole Church ought to come 
to the rescue forthwith. He moved resolutions calling for an appeal, request- 
ing every minister to make a special collection extraordinary, to meet the 
pressing emergency. 

The Bishop of Delaware read the Report of the Committee on Africa. It 
touched upon the extraordinary and rapid growth of converts which had 
blessed the Mission since the death of Robert Smith, the Bohlen Mission to 
‘the interior, the death of Miss Alley, and the Rev. H. H. Holcomb, and the 
securing of three additional female Missionaries for that interesting field. 
The Resolutions appended to the Report were adopted. 

The Bishop of lowa read the Report of the Committee on the Domestic 
Committee’s Report. It regretted that half the parishes of the Church had 
contributed nothing to the funds. It declared the Domestic Committee to 
be worthy of the fullest confidence of the Church at large. Resolutions 
approving the action of the Committee in regard to the will of Sarah Hutchins, 
and other matters, were adopted. 

The Bishop of Maine read the Report of the Committee on Athens and 
other matters. The work at Athens received high approval. The Report 
touched also on the prospect in South America, on the successful employment 
of Clergymen as local Agents, on the circulation of the Spirit of Missions, 
on the tremendous changes going on in the East, especially in India, and also 
on the disasters here at home. There was cause for prayer, shame, humilia- 
tion, faith, and thankfulness. Among the Resolutions appended to the Report 
was one expressing deep sympathy with our English brethren at the disasters 
in India ; and another in favor of special prayer, before parting, for the bless- 
ing of the Holy Spirit on our Church and Foreign Missions. 

On the evening of the second day, a public missionary meeting was held in 
Ascension church, and speeches made by the Bishops of California, lowa, and 
Ohio, and by the Rev. Drs. Stevens and Tyng. 

In the course of the session, arrangements were duly made for sending an 
Address by the whole Board to the Church at large. The next meeting of 
the Board is to be in Baltimore. 








